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| of art, no such work had ever appeared in the literature 


the writer were as ap- 
parent as his splen- 
did intellectual gifts. 
It may be question- 
'ed whether in the 
history of literature 
any writer equally 
| young has, in his first 
| publication, shown so 
complete a mastery 
of his own principles. 
The first volume of 
“ Modern Painters” 
was, as we have seen, 
| produced in the zeal 
of friendship at the 
age of twenty-four ; 
| the remainder of the 
work was proceeded 
with more at leisure, 
| and occupied seven- 
teen years, the last 
volume not appear- 
ing till 1860. Yet 
| the original point of 
view was never aban- 
| doned, nor the work 
recast. The first 
volume simply de- 
| fended Turner on the 
| lowest grounds: it 
|did not prove him 
ito be imaginative, 
| poetical, a master of 
| composition, or any 
thing of the sort ; it 
proved him, against 


of the great- 

est of English | 
writers, was born in 
London in 181g. At | 
Oxford he gained | 
the Newdigate prize | 
for English verse in 
1839, and four years 
later began his pub- 
lic career as a writer | 
on art by the publi- 
cation of the first 
volume of his great- 
est work, “ Modern 
Painters,” in 1843. 
This work was begun 
and pursued in haste 
%an essay in vin- | 
dication of Turner 
against the attacks 
of the knot of malig- | 
nant critics which | 
embittered the last | 
years of that great | 
and successful artist ; | 
and it succeeded in | 
itsimmediate object. | 
A check was given | 
to the ignorant revi- | 
lets of the aged mas- | 
ter who had been | 
honoured by his own | 
generation, and the | 
tyes of many were | 
opened to discern his 
ulsurpassable great- 
hess. But more than 


J°s RUSKIN, the greatest of art-critics, and one | of taste. The chivalrous honour and magnanimity of 





thedefence of Turner | the denial of his ig- 
Was accomplished by | JOHN RUSKIN, M.A | norant assailants, to 
t is first volume. It | From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) be true to nature > 
was immediately felt | 2 02 dati ___jand it did so by 


y the public that a critic had arisen as creat as the | one what nature was. It was demonstrable by 
Painter whom he defended. For splendour of’ diction, | evidence that Turner knew and painted more of nature 
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every thing else has followed. 
But be yielded to the insight which enabled a youth at 
once to seize upon truths which the investigations pur- 
sued through a life devoted to art have only rendered 
more assured; especially when it is considered that 
critical insight differs from the ordinary instinct of 
genius. The latter is an overwhelming propensity which 
often tends to narrow the range of the mind. Critical 
genius, which is as rare and valuable as any other, has 
to pursue a very different course. It has to make its 
sympathies universal, instead of training them in one 
direction. Few men have ever been gifted with so uni- 
versal a sympathy as Ruskin, and as few have been 
gifted with powers which needed only to be devoted to 
any one branch of art in order to be excellent therein. 
Yet this man, with the heart and voice of a poet, with 
the eye, the ear, and the hand of a painter and a musi- 
cian, has devoted himself not to special work in any art, 
but to the task of understanding and revealing the work 
of other men. By so doing he has conferred a greater 
benefit upon the world than he could have done by 
adding his name to the roll of poets in words, colours, or 
sounds, while he has proved himself the equal of the 
greatest in their number. 

The system of principles taught by Mr. Ruskin is con- 
tained in his three great works, “ Modern Painters,” “ The 
Stones of Venice,” and “ The Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture.” His other writings contain the same principles in 
forms intended for the guidance of art-students, or the 
instruction of popular audiences, always, however, with 
new illustrations and admirable writing. It is to the great 
works, especially the first of them, that we wish to direct 
attention at present, since they exhibit the principles of 
the writer in their most elaborate form, and give the 
opportunity of pointing out many important facts in 
regard to society and the history and position of the 
arts. 

“Modern Painters,” begun in vindication of one great 
painter, proceeds to the investigation of the sources of 
greatness in all painting, or indeed in all art whatsoever : 
it gives a statement of the ends to be aimed at, an 
analysis of the faculties to be prompted and matured, 
an investigation of the character of the beauty to be 
watched. At the commencement of the first volume it 
is shown that the sources of pleasure in art are mainly 
three, arising from ideas of ¢ruth, or resemblance to 
nature; ideas of beauty; and ideas of relation, or the 
significance, associations, sympathies, formal harmonies, 
or spiritual meanings of things. Greatness in art con- 
sists in the number and greatness of such ideas. “The 
art is greatest which conveys the greatest number of 
great ideas,”—a definition which lies at the base of the 
whole future system. The first volume is devoted to 


ideas of truth, and shows how far various painters have 
succeeded in resembling nature. It is nota little remark- 
able that what was written so expressly with a controver- 
sial purpose—in direct answer to an article against Turner 
im a magazine, as he elsewhere tells us—should be so pre- 
cisely the only foundation that could have been laid for 
the work that was to follow. This first volume goes 





through the many ways of truth—truth of tone, of 
colour, of shade, of space; truth of sky, of water, of 
cloud ; truth of earth and vegetable form—with a mar. 
vellous eloquence which, not less than the vast range of 
subjects, renflers it in some sort an epitome of all the 
volumes that came after. 

The second volume appeared in 1846, not long after 
the failure of power which Turner’s later works exhj- 
bited ; a decline which his great advocate believed to 
have been hastened by the thoughtless attacks to which 
he was .subjected. The inquiry is in this volume 
pursued into the remaining sources of pleasure in art, 
ideas of beauty, and ideas of relation. But the result, 
the work, of these ideas are not given here, but in the 
fifth volume. Here we have an analysis of the two 
faculties which grasp such ideas, and which are respec- 
tively the contemplative or theoretic, and the imagina- 
tive. The contemplative faculty is concerned with beauty, 
It is commonly called the esthetic; but wrongly, ideas 
of beauty not being sensuous. Beauty is divided into two 
species, typical and vital. By typical beauty is meant 
that which reflects or typifies some attribute of the Deity. 
This species of beauty is the abstract and absolute beauty 
of line and colour. A chapter is devoted to each of its 
six most important Types. They are “ Infinity, or the 
Type of the Divine Incomprehensibility ; Unity, or the 
Type of the Divine Comprehensiveness; Repose, or the 
Type of the Divine Permanence ; Symmetry, or the Type 
of the Divine Justice ; Purity, or the Type of the Divine 
Energy; Moderation, orthe Type of Government by Law.” 
These chapters contain some of the most memorable dis- 
coveries ever made by man respecting the modes of feeling 
and working which assimilate him to God ; as a contr- 
bution to the deepest natural theology they are of priceless 
value. Vital beauty, again, is “the appearance of the 
felicitous fulfilment of functions by living things.” The 
great difference between the two species of beauty, 
as far as we are concerned, is that the first does not, the 
other does, involve moral sympathies and appreciations. 
It is possible to have a strong appreciation of typical 
beauty—the abstract beauty of form and colour—and be 
a bad man; it is not possible to have a deep feeling for 
vital beauty without love, and reverence, and unselfish 
fulness of heart. Vital beauty is treated of under two 
conditions ; as it exists in the lower animals, and as tt 
exists in man. It is this beauty which may be idealized, 
or represented in perfection, independently of the acciden- 
tal defects of individuals. Now in the lower animals the 
idealization of beauty must be generic, in man it must be 
individual. An important distinction. An ideal oyster 
would be just like another ideal oyster ; a perfect oyster; 
but if we made another ideal oyster, we should only 
reproduce the first. But it cannot be conceived that an 
ideal man could be allowed to stand as the representative 
of all men. And if not of all, then of none but himself 
The human ideal, then, is possible, but must be individual 
—each man bears in himself his own ideal; no right or 
can be reached by combination of features or selection 0 
beauties, and still less without any model at all. In this 
way the vexed question of the possibility of idealism is 
disposed of. From this doctrine of the individual 
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it follows that the patient rendering of actual models, | The second volume finishes the more elaborately 
accompanied with mental study of each, is the only way | systematic portion of the work. It isa complete treatise 
of interpreting the history of the soul written upon the | in itself, and in our opinion contains the finest of Rus- 
frame. Careful portraiture was the practice of all the | kin’s writing: as exact as the most careful scientific 
great schools, from Giotto, with his characteristic monkish | treatise; more eloquent than the stately prose of Milton 
heads, to Titian or Raphael. Leonardo practised por- or Taylor ; wonderfully constructed sentences, rich with 
traiture habitually and for purposes of study. | decoration, but never merely rhetorical; faultless, light, 
The third great source of pleasure in art is from ideas | and splendid as the arch of the rainbow, which he alone 
of reiation ; and the great faculty which deals with them | of English writers has ever known how to raise. Ten 
isimagination. To this part of the work we invite the | years elapsed before the publication of the third volume 
especial attention of our readers. The psychological in- | in the spring of 1856. During that interval the “ Seven 
vestigation of imagination is one of the greatest and most | Lamps of Architecture” and the “Stones of Venice” 
original parts of Ruskin’s work. In no other language, | were written; and another art was added to the domain 
we believe, does there exist a satisfactory analysis of | over which his critical principles asserted their sway. 
this greatest and most mysterious of human faculties. | The first volume of the “Stones of Venice” is a complete 
Imagination is divided into three kinds ; associative,that treatise on the constructional part of architecture ; the 
which conceives at the same moment two or more things | other two volumes unfold the principles of ornamentation, 
which would be incomplete without one another; pene- -and give an admirable history of the rise, the greatness, 
trative, which pierces to the heart and essence of whatever and the fall of the Gothic schools both of northern and 
it looks at, and which is the highest of human faculties ; | southern Europe. We would direct special attention on 
contemplative or regardant, which determines for the end | the part of the general reader to the magnificent sixth 
that it has in view to look at some particular part of what | chapter, on “The Nature of Gothic ;” a chapter which 
it summons before it, to the exclusion of the rest. Asso- | would hold an important place, if we were attempting to 
ciative imagination is distinguished from mere composi- | draw an exact account of Ruskin’s system of principles 
tion, or putting of things together, by the inseparable | from his works. The third volume of “Modern Painters” 
union of the things which it conjoins. An imaginative | bears the inscription “ Of Many Things,” and is partly a 
picture may be separated into groups, but not into pieces: conclusion of the former, partly a preparation for the 
ina merely composed picture the items may be removed | next. It was not till the fourth volume that Ruskin 
piecemeal without loss. For instance, in an ordinary | reached the last part of his design, the examination of 
picture of a man on horseback, the horse has been first | the particular character of every kind of natural beauty. 
conceived, and the man dropped on to him—there is no | Five years elapsed between the appearance of the fourth 
vital union between the two; but in an equestrian piece | and fifth or last volume in 1860, during which the author 
by Velasquez,,the horse could answer the rider in no | published his invaluable “Elements of Drawing,” “ Ele- 
other way, nor the rider sit the horse; they are twin | ments of Perspective,” “ Political Economy of Art,” 
born, a veritable centaur. “Two Paths,” and “ Notes on the Turner Collection,” 
The second volume concludes by exhibiting the two | besides being entrusted with the arduous task of arrang- 
great faculties, the theoretic and imaginative, which are | ing the remains of Turner in the National Gallery ; of 
concerned with beauty and relation respectively, in their | which last employment he gives a touching account in 
joint action. It is seldom that they are found apart; | the preface to the fifth volume. In seven tin boxes, 
at least the latter generally implies the former, a great | he says, he found upwards of nineteen thousand pieces 
magination not often being destitute of a sense of | of paper drawn upon by Turner, “ many on both sides, 
beauty. Yet circumstances may cramp the sense of | some with four, five, or six subjects on cach side, some 
beauty, leaving the imagination fiery and powerful. | in chalk, which the touch of the finger would sweep away ; 
And it may be observed in passing, that ideas of beauty | others in ink rotted into holes, others long eaten away 
(theoretic) are connected more with colour; ideas of | by damp and mildew, and falling into dust at the edges 
relation (imaginative) more with form. Which of the | in capes and bays of fragile decay ; others worm-eaten, 
two is greater it is impossible to decide: there are two some mouse-eaten, many torn half way through, num- 
among the greatest men who possessed both inan almost bers doubled (quadrupled I should say) up into four, 
unexampled degree—Titian and Tintoret. In Titian | being Turner's favourite mode of packing for travelling, 
colour rather predominated, in Tintoret form. Titian | nearly all rudely flattened out from the bundles in which 
never deserts the tranquil bosom of nature herself; Tin- | Turner had finally rolled them up and squeezed them into 
toret, when he soars or sinks from his friend into the | his drawers.” With two assistants Mr. Ruskin was at 
tegions of the grandest imagination, is compelled to aban- work all the autumn and winter of 1857, “every day, all 
don the highest qualities of his sacred gift of colour. ; day long, and often far into the night.” Besides the 
ch of the two is greater? No decisive answer can | severe labour, of which the public now reap the benefit, 
made ; but it is important to note that Ruskin in his | he tells us that “ the excitement of seeing unfolded the 
earlier volumes displays the intensest reverence for the whole career of the mind of Turner, joined with much 


267 


spiritual workings of the imagination, while in his later sorrow at the state in which nearly all his most precious 
works he is penetrated more and more with love of that 
art which curbs its fiery power and veils its piercing eye 
in the presence of beauty and of nature. 


works had been left, and with great anxiety and heavy 
sense of responsibility besides, was very trying. 
We have left off the attempt to give an idea of the 
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contents of “ Modern Painters” at the end of the second 
volume. The latter portion of the work ranges over so 
wide an extent as to render this utterly impossible to us. 
Suffice it to say that the whole work is one of the 
greatest in the language; and in its kind immeasurably 
the greatest, not only in England, but in the world. 

During the ten years which have elapsed since its com- 
pletion, Mr. Ruskin has published a number of minor 
works, not only on art, but on political economy ; all of 
them noble and generous, and instructive in the highest 
degree. But, in regard to his writings on political 
economy, it must be said that as he has confessedly 
done violence to himself in leaving his proper province 
of art, so he has caused pain to his warmest admirers. 
His nobility of purpose, however, and his utter fearless- 
ness, command the respectful admiration of all whose 
opinion is worth having. 

From the writings of Mr. Ruskin alone of critics it is 
possible to get a clear knowledge of the history of art, 
and at the same time a clear understanding of the mighty 
principles from the uitimate prevalence and subsidence 
of which the history of art has been what it is. Other 
writers have treated of that history learnedly and well, 
other writers have discussed those principles in the 
abstract, as questions of ethics and zsthetics ; but in no 
writer but Ruskin do we find the history constantly 
referred to the principles, as they rose to prevalence from 
time to time out of the peculiar bent of this or that 
man, or out of the state of society; in no other writer 
do we find the principles expounded through their 
working, and traced to their source in the wonderful 
complexities of human nature.. The history of art con- 
tains three periods of greatness and decay; and to each 
of these may be assigned, from Mr. Ruskin’s writings, 
its own distinctive principle. The first of these periods 
is that of religious art, extending altogether from the 
seventh to the middle of the fifteenth century ; when 
under the influence of an unquestioned faith one and the 
same spirit of religion prevailed in all the schools of 
Europe, giving a common character to their work. Of 
this period the prevailing principle was love of typical 
beauty or purism ; its decay, or rather evanescence, con- 
sisted in passing off into various forms of asceticism and 
fanaticism. It is with the art of this period that Mr. 
Ruskin most strongly sympathizes. 

The second period is what within the last few years 
has become familiar to most readers under the name of 
the Renaissance ; that great outburst of naturalism and 
revolt from purism which accompanied the Reformation 
and the revival of classical learning. This was, no doubt, 
a healthy rebound from fyfical, or abstract, to vital 
beauty ; beauty adapting itself to the strange claims of 
life ; and with its first development at the hands of the 
great men of the sixteenth century Ruskin of course 
thoroughly sympathizes. No man has ever written so ad- 
mirably on Titian, Tintoret, Veronese, and the rest of the 
great Venetians ; and though his sympathy is less perfect 
with the Roman and Florentine expressional schools, he 
is perfectly able to estimate the greatness of Angelo or of 
Raphael. But he differs from the general run of Euro- 
pean critics in regarding the Renaissance as an enormous 
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evil instead of a good, and that in spite of its first glories, 
He perceives too keenly the peculiar beauties of the pre- 
vious period of art, and knows too exactly the points jn 
which a departure was made from its spirit by the men 
of the Renaissance, not to feel that the gain was com. 
pensated by heavy, nay, according to him, by equal and 
more than equal loss. And he is in no small measure 
justified by the history of art since the Renaissance. 
Canons of art were brought in at that epoch which could 
only be obeyed by men of giant power, and which were 
obeyed by such men as are named above. But when the 
works of these men were once seen, the works of less 
powerful men were no longer tolerated, and artists were 
all alike compelled to try to emulate designs which had 
taxed the powers of the greatest.. Hence arose the 
schools of grand or high art, against which Mr. Ruskin 
has levelled so many eloquent denunciations, in which 
the natural and real bent of countless artists was sacri- 
ficed in vain emulation, and crushed beneath canons for 
the attainment of a false ideal. There had been nought 
of this in the great religious ages, when the strong was 
accepted according to his strength, and the feeble accord. 
ing to his feebleness ; and what was expected frcm each 
was simply the best that he could give of himself, not 
mere reminiscences of others. 

And as the great men of the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth century died off, so did the art of painting itself, 
even in its manual secrets, almost expire, in the lifeless 
inanities and bad execution of the eighteenth century, 
the flourishing age of high art. 

The comparison between Mr. Ruskin and the esthetic 
writers of the Continent is yet to be written ; but the 
chief difference between them would seem to be in their 
estimation of the Renaissance and its consequences, Mr. 
Ruskin would probably regard those critics as being 
themselves the outcome or corruption of the Renaissance 
equally with the high or grand art which they admire. 

The third great period of art is the revival of the nine- 
teenth century in the English landscape school. This 
was begun by men like Fielding and Robson, but most 
of all by the mighty genius of Turner, and its essence 
consists in making nature the primary source of interest, 
man only the secondary, the exactly opposite course to 
that which has been followed by art since the world 
began. This was part of the mighty change which in 
this century has come over all the productions of the 
human imagination, to which is to be referred the poetry 
of Scott, the invention of the romance or historical novel, 
the modern feeling for the picturesque as distinct from 
the beautiful, and other results of the most extraordinary 
nature, which are expounded by Ruskin in some of his 
most eloquent and pathetic pages. Yet we do not 
remember that he has any where expressly said (what 's 
the fact) that the modern spirit is in reality the triumph 
of society over individuality, and that it is to be dat 
from the French Revolution. 

The relations of Mr. Ruskin to Turner, the great 
modernist of painting, have been mentioned. Not les 
interesting are his relations to the pre-Raphaelites, who 
are in a manner the successors of Turner, beginning 
where he ended, and carrying his main principles of truth 
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to nature and pathetic sentiment into the regions of inci- 
dent and historical painting. Mr. Ruskin’s noble advocacy 
of their cause, when they first broke forth from the 
trammels of high art, will be well known to many who 
may not be as familiar with other parts of his works. Art 
is now a living power in England, strong and conscious 
of the sources of her strength, able to read her own 
history, and knowing where her dangers lie. If she escape 
the devouring vitality of modern life, which consumes 
beauty as it consumes every thing else, and raises a stable 
throne in the midst of these chaotic waters, how much of 
her triumph will she owe to this great man, to his fearless 
eloquence and unswerving grasp of essential truth! 


BENEVOLENT BARGAINING. 





T is more difficult to spend money than to obtain it. 

Thousands deny this statement who yet prove it 
tobe true. It is easy enough, of course, to waste money ; 
any simpleton can do that ; and no one except a con- 
summate simpleton will be proud of such a deed. It is 
not difficult, again, for some natures to hoard money, 
which is almost as foolish in its way. But to spend it to 
the best advantage—to the best advantage for ourselves, 
leaving others for the present out of the question—to the 
best advantage at the time, and to the best advantage 
in the end—is a very different thing, and one in which 
vast multitudes fail. Multitudes fail in this who show 
very considerable skill in the art of getting money 
together. They can mount so high, but not a step 
higher ; they can construct the weapon, but cannot wield 
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it; they can collect the electricity, but cannot direct it. | 


The well-known military maxim, that “ fifty generals can 
gain a victory to one who can use it,” recognizes the 
same truth. 

Various ways of solving this problem are attempted 
among men ; and much modest and disinterested “ Ad- 
viceto Investors,” offering to settle the whole controversy 
ata moderate commission, is to be found in the world. 
Our present endeavour is less ambitious and equally 
generous. What we desire is only to offer a few data 
which a thoughtful man can use for himself, and to 
specify some considerations without which, as it seems 
to our judgment, the question cannot be adequately dis- 
cussed. If some of these considerations should appear 
very elementary, it must be remembered that elementary 
considerations are those which are at once most impor- 
tant and most easily overlooked. We make no apology, 
therefore, for “ beginning at the beginning” with our 
co-deliberators. There will be all the better prospect of 
our “leaving off at the end”—which is not so common a 
thing as it sounds, 

The most elementary, perhaps, of all conceptions in 
this question of spending money wisely is the simple 
principle of exchange. The ideas of wasting it, on the 
one hand, or hoarding it, on the other—of flinging its 

nefits to the crowd, or altogether refusing them to our- 
selves—we have already discussed as absurd. But if 
We step off these two extremes, being unable to bear us, 
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ground between them, the very first idea that we step on 
in so doing is this principle of exchange, including, of 
course, under that term, the idea also of purchase, which 
is merely a particular method of carrying out exchange. 
With this principle, therefore, we will start. I have 
something which you desire, but do not possess; you 
have something which I desire, but cannot speak of as 
mine. The value, consequently, of your possession is 
greater tome than to you, and wice versa. We purpose, 
therefore, to make a double transfer of our respective 
valuables, and so help each other to secure a gain—in 
imagination if not in fact. More than this: if our desires 
have been reasonable and judicious, we are really en- 
riched ; and are both of us, though it seems paradoxical, 
better off than we were. We go our way, therefore, to 
our farm or our merchandise ; and we say, “ We will do 
to-morrow as we have done to-day.” 

This simple and intelligible principle is the foundation 
of all Trade, and the principle of all hired service, from 
a prime minister to a dustman; its essence, as we have 
seen, lies in this, giving something to another person in 
order to receive something better—better to us, that is—~ 
in return. Whether we sell an article at a shop or buy 
one, whether we engage a servant or accept a situation 
ourselves, whether we hire a house or let one, this is the 
principle we go on, one of course, which, within proper 
limits, is perfectly just and equitable ; the truth is that 
the very highest and best of us are not above it. We 
all adopt it in practice, one way or another. Except 








and endeavour to take our path on the apparently solid 


those persons, perhaps, who live upon charity, and never 
have any money in their hands, we are all traders in 
turn. Alloffer money or money’s worth—labour, or skill, 
or knowledge, or social advantages—for compensation. 
One man is paid wages, another a stipend, a third fees ; 
one trader makes a living by his customers, another by 
his clients, a third by his patients, a fourth by his tenants. 
Some of these differences have an effect on a man’s 
social position, but they have no effect on the general 
principle. Wherever we give any thing for a stipulated 
payment, call the transaction by what name we may, it 
is the way of Trade, after all. 

This great way of Trade, if only it be open and 
avowed, and not grasping and eager, and if only it re- 
members that maxim “ Live and let live,” is honourable 
enough in its place. It seems also to be absolutely 
essential in the present state of the world. If a nation 
is not a “nation of shop-keepers,” it must be a nation of 
beggars, or thieves, as things are. It is no~ Pegasus, 
taken at its best; it seldom rises above the surface; it 
may even occasionally sink beneath it ; but if not over- 
driven, it is a stout and serviceable animal, a capital cob 
for the ordinary highways of life. A fair bargain, as 
the world wags, is not at all a bad thing. 

But to make a transaction a fair bargain, creditable as 
well as advantageous, two things are required. The com- 
mercial nature of the transaction must be open and 
avowed, and the commercial result of the transaction 
must be sufficient to compensate for its loss. Marriage 
engagements, for example, are often so many bargains in 
effect ; but inasmuch as such marriages are commercial 
transactions negotiated under the name of affection, and 






































270 
not of trade, they are stigmatized, and that deservedly, 
as discreditable ; and every one knows that very often 
they are uncommonly bad bargains as well. There was 
a man in India who applied for remission of his taxes, on 
the ground that he had lost his wife during the year 
under review, and on the ground, as he further added, 
“that she was worth more to him than two bullocks.” 
Now if such a man, with such accurate notions on the 
subject of domestic economy, were to go to a fellow- 
countryman rich in daughters, and say to him frankly, “I 
want a new wife, and I am willing to give you (say) the 
price of a bullock and a half for one of your daughters,” 
and if that offer commended itself as advantageous under 
the circumstances to the other party, and the marriage 
took place accordingly, there would be nothing, of course, 
at all romantic in such an arrangement, but there would be 
nothing to reprehend in it so far as its commercial aspect 
was concerned. What it professes to be that it is—a 
case of barter and exchange. Not only so, if judged 
according to the only ideas of advantage of which such 
contracting parties appear capable, it is a good bargain 
in its way—a good bargain, let us hope, to both sides— 
and consequently a fair one. But if an English father, 
professing to sanction the marriage of a daughter on 
civilized principles, is really only saying to himself, “I 
wish my daughter to become a peeress, and I consent to 
give so much with her to yonder privileged youngster, 
notwithstanding his lack of character and sense, because 
he can effect the business for me,” that is a widely dif- 
ferent thing. In such a case there is folly and hypocrisy 
too. The man is buying very dear and selling very 
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cheap, at the same time that he is pretending to himself | 


that he is far above either buying or selling. There is 
equal discredit, in consequence, to his character and his 
judgment, and he is making neither a good bargain nor 
yet a fair one. A plain-dealing and successful coster- 
monger is a superior man. 

We have a similar case of bad-bargainship—to come 
closer to our present subject—in what is called the 
benevolence of some folks. The race of persons who, 
when they “do their alms, cause a trumpet to be sounded 
before them in the synagogues and the streets, that 
they may have praise of men,” is by no means extinct ; 
though if folly and meanness were fatal, as they ought 
to be, to the longevity of a race, this particular species 
would long ago have disappeared. As to the meanness 
of such men, it lies here, that, while they are professing 
to exercise the virtues of generosity and kindness, they 
are really only purchasing a modicum of man’s praise. 
They are merchant-men, nothing more—shabby mer- 
chant-men in disguise—who affect to be above their 
business, but who, as generally happens in such cases, 
are considerably beneath it. For example, they always 
take care to hand over the money they part with in such 
a manner as to have as many witnesses as possible of the 
deed, and in this way to make as certain as possible 
of the return they wish for in the shape of applause. 
They select also those objects and persons for their so- 
called gifts which are known to be popular and likely to 
yield a profitable measure of this kind of small change. 
They go, in fact, to those approbation warehouses at 





which many carriages stop, and which have a good name 
in the trade, and spend their cash there. Such meg 
always endeavourz-precisely as the merchant-man does, 
and, in accordance with that which is the very essence 
of the commercial principle—to obtain as large a profit 
as possible at the least possible cost. “How much 
ought I to give?” says one of these men to himself, when 
any call in the nature of charity is made on his purse, 
But what does he mean by the words? How does one 
of these pseudo-givers determine the amount of his 
pseudo-gift? He consults a “ List of Subscriptions ;” he 
inquires what others are doing in the matter ; he decides 
the amount of money he shall part with, just as the coal- 
merchant and stock-broker do, by the “market price” 
of the commodity which he desires to obtain. All right 
enough, if, like them, he were avowedly engaged in 
trading, and were careful, also, not to be too sharp in 
his dealings ; but all utterly wrong when he is affecting 
to be a giver and not a trader; that is, bringing trade 
into charity, which is of all things to be abhorred 
Rather, so far as it is possible, let us bring charity into 
trade. 

With regard, also, to the folly attaching to such 
pseudo-charitable transactions, there is not a little to be 
said. It is not that bargains of this nature generally 
fail of success. Their folly does not depend on that, 
but on the utter want of value of the success obtained, 
We have it expressly declared of those who make the con- 
tracts in question, that, “they have their reward.” That 
which they seek for they obtain ; they are sure to finda 
supply of the article they demand ; their system of ad- 
vertising always answers ; their precautions as to publicity 
and popularity rarely fail. Any man with a little means 
at command can purchase a reputation for liberality, if 
he will. Only let him lay down a trifle more than 
others ; only let him do so with tolerable readiness, and 
in favour of judiciously selected objects, and he may 
purchase volumes of men’s praise. But what is it worth 
when obtained? It has neither solidity, nor weight, 
nor endurance, nor usefulness, nor brilliancy, nor even 
rareness to recommend it. He too has been buying 
very dear, and selling very cheap. He hasbeen purchasing, 
at most disproportionate cost, a very common and very 
inferior kind of perfume, remarkable for nothing but its 
astonishing power of stupefying those who indulge in it 
In a word, he has been a successful dealer in pleasant 
but poisonous smoke. That is all his gain. 

But if all these things be correct, if any contribution 
made in the spirit of ostentation is simply a very poor 
bargain when tested by its results, and an equally un- 
deserved one, notwithstanding its poverty, when judged 
by its spirit—to what issue are we brought? Clearly, 
and, as it were, perpendicularly, to the alternative of 
almsgiving in secret. What of this way of “spending 
money”? The two principal divisions of the Way of 
Trade, the open way and the disguised way, we have 
now examined and pondered. What of this other way, 
the Way of Trust, as we may not improperly describe tt: 
Is it honourable? Is it remunerative? Is it safe? Js 
it such as a wise and good man may adopt ? 

We think that we have already answered these ques 























tions, by way of implication, in the affirmative. For, in 
the first place, in this secret almsgiving there is no pos- 
sible question of man’s praise ; that is avoided and not 
pursued by the very nature of the case, It is “doing 
good, and lending, hoping for nothing again ” in that line. 
It even involves the denial of our own praise when the 

rinciple is carried out to the full. We are really givers, 
therefore, in this case, and not traders ; and are so far 
from seeking any profit from those whom we endeavour 
to benefit, that we make it impossible for them to benefit 
us either by direct return or by praise. All which, there- 
fore, is manifestly a most becoming thing to aim at. 
Our previous considerations, as we said, establish this 
atastroke. For if it is honourable, as it certainly is, to 
seek our own benefit by honest industry and exertion, 
how much more to advance in this way the benefit of 
others? If a fair bargain is not a bad thing, a disin- 
terested gift must be far better. Is it too much to say 
that, if the one is human, the other is divine ? 

At the same time we are by no means to suppose that 
this disinterested way of giving necessarily involves loss. 
There are some lofty-minded theorists who seem to ima- 
gine that all the aroma of a gift is at once dissipated un- 
less it pauperizes the giver. If any crumb of the bread 
which we cast upon the waters ever comes back to 
us, if our labours of love are not irremediably thankless, if 
they are any pleasure to us at the time, or bring any 
blessing to us in the end, then we have not given to 
others, according to these ultra-bountiful thinkers, but 
have merely secured a gift for ourselves. It is the way 
of trade, they say, still—only distinguished by being 
carried on in a very far-sighted manner, and for interest 
which takes a long time to accrue. But there are two 
important considerations which such persons overlook, 
and which prove them to be wrong. They forget that 
the manner of the return which is hoped for is different 
fom the manner of the way of Trade. 
Trade is something stipulated; the satisfaction of a 
claim, the payment of a debt ; and the arm of the law is 
made available to compel fulfilment. 
Trust, all this is reversed. Instead of taking precautions 
for payment, we avoid them; instead of preventing un- 
certainty we encounter it, and we are perfectly willing to 
incur risk, and to endure loss, should it come. Nothing 
more than this is required of any man ; nor can it really 
beattained. This is the top of the mountain, as it were ; 
it is a great thing for man’s feet to touch this ; if, as a 
wingless creature, he endeavours to fly above it, he will 
probably topple over and roll down to the foot. 

The nature of the recompense expected proves that 
there is nothing of the spirit of bargaining in this case. 
Itconsists of two parts—partly present and secret, partly 
open and to come ; but in both cases it derives its chief 
Value from something in ourselves. Suppose a child to 
do something, as children often do, merely for the grati- 
fication of feeling that it was acting in imitation of its 
father, and the further pleasure of seeing approbation in 
his looks, that gratification and pleasure would owe their 
Value, in great measure, to the filial love of the child. 
Another child would attach no value to such things ; it 
would stipulate for some tangible prize that had an objec- 
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tive and negotiable value. It would only work for hire, in 
short, and not love. Those who give alms in secret are 
like the first child ; they work not for hire, but for love. 
This moral sunshine often helps to ripen other fruit in 
its turn, but these rewards of sentiment, these “wages of 
love,” which are no wages at all, in strict truth—these 
blessings which would bring forth no happiness if they fell 
on other ground—these are the great rewards which the 
truly benevolent set before themselves. If any man con- 
siders such conduct mercenary, let him rise above it, if he 
can. If any man regards it as thankless, where will he 
find rewards of more worth? Let the two objectors, in 
short, confound one another. Let him who says our 
labours are thankless answer him who condemns us as 
mercenary ; let him who condemns us as mercenary 
answer him who despises our rewards. Let both under- 
stand how it is that one principle explains all. . That is 
never mercenary, that is never thankless, which is done 
out of love. 


+ 





THE LAW UNIVERSITY. 





HE Education question has many ramifications, and 

not the least important of the numerous edu- 

cational projects which have recently been brought into 

existence by the agitation of the public mind on the 
subject is the proposed Law University. 

It is an anomaly without parallel, perhaps, even in this 
land of anomalies, that there exists at present no 
guarantee whatever that any member of the English bar 
is qualified, on entering his profession, to perform the 
smallest of the duties which may be thrust upon him. 


| There is indeed a preliminary examination for all who 


But in the way of | 





cannot boast of a previous university education, and 
who desire to enter an inn of court; but having passed 
this ordeal, which is of the very mildest character, 
nothing but the observance of a few simple forms, the 
lapse of a short space of time, and the possession of a 
purse moderately well lined, prevents the aspiring student 
of law from reaching the status of barrister. 

It is said that the evils arising from such a state o 
things are imaginary ; that the employer of the barrister 
carries his safeguard in his own hands ; that the barrister 
who has no knowledge of law will not be employed, or 
if he is employed, it will be for that suit only, and the 
business which comes to him he will not retain. But 
even this view seems not to be altogether supported by 
facts. Sir Roundell Palmer, ‘whose experience of the 
matter is wide, asserts that he has known some few men 
in the course of his life, of no inconsiderable practice and 
no small emoluments, of whom he could not positively 
say that they knew any law whatever; and, to go no 
further, the waste of force which ensues from the ne- 
cessity of some power being employed to counteract this 
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elsewhere, is an evil which we may well strive to remedy. 
No one knows better, or is more ready to acknowledge 
the infinite advantage of a strong and intelligent bar 
than the judges themselves: it will be well that the 
public should be made to see how materially also the 
same thing affects its interests, But even though 
it be true, as a general rule, that if the barrister is not 
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ignorance, which might well find room for its energy | and the examinations preliminary to admission to the 
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prepared with a supply of law the demand for his services | 


will ultimately corresporid to that supply which he 
possesses, a few considerations will show how inadequate 
a view this is of the subject. 

It will not be denied, we think, that the progress of 
legislation in this country depends almost entirely upon 
lawyers. It cannot but be that when new laws are 
proposed, or amendments to the existing law projected, 
those whose business it is to be conversant with the law 
as it is, to construe it in its written shape, to apply it in 
all its shapes, should be listened to and relied upon 


novelty, if not their expediency, is discussed and settled. 
If, then, the technical language of the law, that is, the 
language employed by lawyers in legal discussions and 
legal treatises, is uncertain, if the general views of those 
who frame our laws are without system, or, if individually 
systematic, based on systems varying one from the other 
in unintelligible confusion, how can any different result 
be expected than a statute book whose prolixity is ap- 
palling, whose phraseology is confused, and whose con- 
tradictions and inaccuracies are the stumbling-block of 
the bench and a nuisance to the public? 

Now there can be no doubt our statute book answers 
to the above description, our law is not open even to 
experts, and we cannot but attribute the result to the 
want of a systematic education of the legal profession. 

The statute book is now a reflex of the average law- 
yers mind. Each may contain a vast amount of law, 
each has its brilliant spots, but these are lights shining in 
dark places, and each has attained its shape, not by 
systematic building, but by a fortuitous concurrence of 
atoms, assembled no one knows how or why. The first 
step to the real amendment of our laws will be attained, 
we think, when it has been made compulsory for every 
lawyer to undergo a training under one fixed system. 

The Legal Education Association has, we believe, this 
end in view. The desirableness of the end has long been 
seen : as early as in the year 1846 a select committee of 
the House of Commons reported in favour of a scheme 
not very dissimilar to that now proposed. 

A Royal Commission in 1855 recommended what is 
now aimed at, and in the year of grace 1871 there does 
seem at last a probability that the work so long since in 
contemplation will see light. 

It is proposed to establish in London a Law Univer- 
sity, which shall have the control of the course of studies 


| per use of the offered advantages. 
_ heartily sympathize: its success will take from us the 














practice of the law in all its branches. The University 
will not havg power to admit students to practise at the 
bar as attorneys, but the passing its examinations will be 
a sine gud non with those in whom such power is now and 
may from time to time be vested. The project does not 
aim at any fusion of the two branches of the legal pro- 
fession, a consummation to which the President of the 
Association, to whom the scheme owes much of its life 
Sir Roundell Palmer, has declared himself opposed, but 
it concerns itself only with providing a systematic legal 
education for all who wish to take advantage of it, and 
insisting that no one shall bear the name of lawyer who 
has not shown to its satisfaction that he has made pro- 
With this aim we 


reproach of being the only civilized nation which at the 
present time does not found its practice and knowledge 


| of jurisprudence on a systematic and scientific study of 
when the frame at any rate of the amendment or | 


law. 
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MARTIN GUERRE, THE PRETENDED 
HUSBAND. 





HE French have a standard publication, entitled 
Causes Célebres et Intéressantes, in 26 volumes, which 
somewhat resembles our own publication in 34 volumes, 
entitled “State Trials ;” but the French work takes a 
wider range than the English one, and therefore illus- 
trates still better the manners as well as the laws of the 
country to which it relates. We propose to narrate the 
story of some of these cases, for the instruction as well 
as the amusement of our readers, and with this object 
we begin with the first case in the Causes Célebres, which 
is also one of the most remarkable, entitled “Ze Faur 
Martin Guerre.” Remembering that recently in our own 
country several. impostors—such as “Tom Provis,” who 


| styled himself “Sir Richard Hugh Smyth, Bart.,” and 
claimed the valuable estates of the Smyth family in 


Somersetshire and Gloucestershire, but whose fraud was 
exposed at the trial at Gloucester in 1853,and who, having 
been subsequently convicted of forgery and perjury, died 
while undergoing his sentence of penal servitude—have 
made their appearance, and imposed upon many persons 
who should have known them better, we think a narra- 
tive of this case will interest our readers. 

Martin Guerre was born in La Biscaye, about the year 
1528, and, soon after he had arrived at the age of eleven 
years, was espoused to Bertrande de Rolls, of the town of 
Artigues, in the diocese of Rieux, who was nearly of 
the same age as himself, and reputed to be both intelli- 
gent and good-looking. They enjoyed a moderate for- 
tune for their position in life, which appears to have 
been that of small landed proprietors. Martin lived with 
his wife nine or ten years without any family, and indeed 
with so little prospect of any that he believed himself to 
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be bewitched. She appears to have been also of that 
opinion, and her parents urged her to seek for a divorce ; 
but she resisted their suggestions ; and at length, having, 
in accordance with the superstition of hope, caused some 
masses to be said and eaten some hearth cakes—believed 
to be a charm in such cases,—she was, when about twenty 
years of age, rewarded for her fidelity and piety by the 
birth of a daughter who was called Sanxi. 

Some time afterwards, Martin, having committed some 
petty larceny on his father’s crops, absented himself 
from home, and having betaken himself to travel, re- 
mained absent for eight years without communicating with 
his wife. At the end of this time, during which her 
conduct had been irreproachable, a person presented 
himself who had so precisely the same form and coun- 
tenance as Martin Guerre that he was received and re- 
cognized as her husband by her four sisters, his uncle, 
her parents, and herself. His name was Arnaud du 
Tilh, but he was call Pausette, and had studied his part 
thoroughly. He had known Martin Guerre in his travels, 
and having learned from him an account of his married 
life, and of his little property, &c., determined to supplant 
him. Accordingly he gradually drew from the incautious 
Martin the most private and detailed circumstances 
necessary for the purpose of his imposture, and armed 
with these, in conjunction with his striking resemblance, 
he was able to enact the part of Martin Guerre as well 
if not better than Martin himself. 

Bertrande, who loved her husband, and ardently longed 
for his return, was under these circumstances easily per- 
suaded that the false Martin Guerre was the true one, and 
surrendered herself entirely to the impostor, who, for 
more than three years, lived with her as her husband, and 
had two children by her, one of whom died shortly after 
her birth. 

Meanwhile he also took possession of all the property 
of him whom he personated—both that at Artigues and 
in Biscaye, the place of Martin's birth, and sold several 
parcels of land which Martin had inherited. 

At length some unknown circumstances having excited 
the suspicions of Pierre Guerre, the uncle of Martin, and 
some other persons, they caused the impostor to be 
arrested and placed in the hands of justice. He was 
accordingly accused before the tribunal of Rieux of fraud 
and false personation ; and judgment for corporal and 
pecuniary penalties was prayed against him. 

His defence was a bold one. It was that no man’s 
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also that his calumniators should, according to the laws 
of equity, be subjected to the same penalties they had 
sought to inflict upon him; that his wife should be 
sequestered in a place where she would be sheltered 
from the evil impressions produced by her relations ; and 
finally, that he should be absolved from the accusation, 
receive damages, and be recouped his expenses. 

He underwent a full examination, and answered freely 
all the questions which the judge put to him. He spoke 
of his daughter Sanxi, and of his departure from home ; 
and in order that he might prove more clearly what he 
said, he mentioned the names of persons who were able 
to confirm his statements. 

It was therefore ordered that Bertrande de Rols and 
certain persons whom the accused had named should be 
interrogated. Bertrande, in her replies, related all the 
facts which Arnaud had deposed to with perfect con- 
formity. On confronting him with her and the other 
witnesses, he requested again that she might be seques- 
tered, in order that his enemies should not profit by her 
facility. All that he required was accorded tohim. He 
poured forth reproaches against all the witnesses who had 
deposed against him, and demanded permission to pub- 
lish a monition against them. Even this was granted, 
but it was ordered at the same time that there should be 
an inquest of office concerning all the acts and deeds of 
Martin Guerre and of the character of Bertrande de Rols 


| and the several witnesses. The revelations disclosed by the 


| letters monitory and the inquest established the virtue 


misfortune was equal to his; that he had a wife and 


telations so wicked that they disputed his name and 
identity, to despoil him of his property, amounting to 
seven or eight thousand pounds ; that the uncle Pierre, 
who had commenced the process against him, was 
animated solely by cupidity ; that his relations were 
influenced by the same motive, and that they had 
suborned his wife, and engaged her, in violation of her 
honour, in this calumnious accusation. He related his 


history and the life which he had led during his absence, 
and demanded that his wife should be confronted with 
im, persuaded, as he alleged, that she would not be 
able to stifle the truth, not being so blinded by the pas- 
sion which transperted his persecutors. 


He demanded 


and sanity of Bertrande during the absence of her hus- 
band. As to the accused, of about one hundred and fifty 
witnesses who were examined, between thirty and fifty 
deposed that he wasthetrue Martin Guerre, which they were 
convinced of from their intimate knowledge of him from 
childhood, and from recognizing certain marks and cica- 
trices which time had not effaced. Other witnesses in 
still greater numbers declared that the accused was 
Arnaud du Tilh, called Pausette, and that they had 
known him from his cradle. The rest of the witnesses, 
to the number of more than sixty, said that the resem- 
blance was so striking between the one and the other 
that they dared not assert whether the accused was 
Martin Guerre or Arnaud du Tilh. But by the definitive 
judgment of the judge, in the first instance Arnaud du 
Tilh was declared attainted, and convicted of being 
an impostor, and condemned to be beheaded and 
quartered. 

The accused appealed against this decision to the 
Parliament of Toulouse, and this court determined to 
investigate the matter more closely than had been done 
by the judge in the first instance. They ordered that 
Pierre Guerre and Bertrande de Rols should be con- 
fronted in open court, the one after the other, with 
Arnaud du Tilh. In both these confrontations the 
accused maintained a countenance so assured and a fore- 
head so open, that the judges believed that he was the 
true Martin Guerre, while they judged from those of 
Pierre Guerre and Bertrande de Rols that they were 
calumniators. But as these confrontments could not 
present perfect pictures of truth, they ordained that then 
should be another official inquiry upon many important 
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points on which they could have other witnesses than 
those who had been already examined. 

This new inquest, instead of throwing light on the 
minds of the judges, only involved them in greater ob- 
scurity, doubt, and uncertainty. Of thirty new witnesses, 
nine or ten declared that the accused was the true Martin 
Guerre, seven or eight that he was Arnaud du Tilh ; 
while the rest, balancing all the circumstances, said they 
were not able to assure themselves certainly whether he 
was the one or the other. 

In this conflict of reason and testimony, which alter- 
nately revealed and obscured the truth, and let in light 
only to be succeeded by darkness, the case of the accused 
had almost been determined in favour of his marriage 
and of the legitimacy of his child, when the real Martin 
Guerre arrived from Spain. He immediately presented 
a petition to the Court, gave the history of the impostor, 
and demanded to be confronted with him. The Court 
ordered him to be arrested and interrogated, and that he 
should be confronted with the accused, Bertrande de 
Rols, his sisters, and the principal witnesses who had 
affirmed so obstinately that the accused was Martin 
Guerre. He was questioned upon the same facts as 
Arnaud du Tilh. He presented the same marks as those 
by which the witnesses said they had been able to recog- 
nize the accused, but they alleged that these indications 
were not so numerous nor so certain as those which the 
accused furnished. On being confronted together, Ar- 
naud du Tilh, with gross effrontery, treated Martin 
Guerre as an impostor; the Commissioners questioned 
him on many facts which he ought to have known, but 
Martin did not reply with the same firmness and assur- 
ance as Arnaud, in consequence of which it was thought 
that the picture presented by the impostor was more like 
the truth than that which was presented by the truth 
itself. The Commissioners, having caused Arnaud to 
retire, questioned Martin upon many secret matters, on 
which neither the one nor the other had been examined 
before, his answers to which proved that Martin replied 
justly. They then questioned Arnaud, but he replied 
with the same accuracy. 

The Court then ordered that the four sisters of Martin 
Guerre, the husbands of two of the sisters, Pierre Guerre, 
the brothers of Arnaud du Tilh, and the principal wit- 
nesses, should appear and choose between the two which 
was the right man. All presented themselves except the 
brothers of Arnaud du Tilh. The eldest sister came first, 
and after consideting the features of Martin Guerre for 
an instant, she recognized him and embraced him 
weeping. Martin mingled his tears with his sister’s on 
receiving her embraces. The others recognized him also, 
even the witnesses who had been the most obstinate to 
recognize Arnaud du Tilh for Martin Guerre. 

After these recognitions the Court called in Bertrande 
de Rols, who had not yet seen herhusband. She, seeing 
him, burst into tears, and ran to embrace him, demanding 
of him pardon for having allowed herself to be deceived 
and abused by the artifices of a villain. The impostor 


now was completely unmasked, and (says the old re- 
porter) truth at last rose upon the horizon of justice with 
great éclat. 
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The Court, after mature deliberation, condemned Ar. 
naud du Jilh to do penance before the church at Artigues, 
to be taken through the streets and accustomed tho- 
roughfares, and then to be hung before the house of 
Martin Guerre, and afterwards his body to be burned, 
They also adjudged that his property should be given to 
his daughter by Bertrande de Rols, and that he should 
be remitted to the judge at Rieux to be executed in 
accordance with his present sentence. 

The guilty man was removed to his prison at Artigues, 
There he confessed his imposture, and many other 
crimes. He requested the pardon of Martin Guerre and 
his wife, and seemed penetrated with true remorse. He 
also implored the mercy of God. The final decree was 
made against him on the 12th of September, 1560, and 
was executed four days afterwards. 

This is, perhaps, the most striking instance-of mistaken 
identity on record, a’ also of successful imposture, com- 
plete exposure, and well-merited punishment. 
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A WONDERFUL EGG. 





E once discovered, on a very shabby stall in a very 
shabby back street, an unknown system of cos- 
mogony, astronomy, ethnology, physics, and morals, with 
a complete exposition of the origin of evil, of which it may 
at least be said that it is quite as good as many others, 
The work containing these revelations was published as 
long ago as 1827; so that the system does not seem to 
have been calculated‘to become popular with the English 
public. It is now several years since we became pos- 
sessed (at the moderate cost of fourpence) of this treasure 
of ancient wisdom. We say “ ancient,” because the 
author does not profess to put forth any ideas of his own, 
but merely undertakes to expound the true system of 
the Indian Brahmins, until then entirely misrepresented 
by Europeans. He entitles his book “The Grave of the 
Human Philosophies, Ancient and Modern ; or, the Uni- 
versal System of the Brahmins Unveiled.” The work 
was originally written in French by a M. de Bécourt, 
and, as it lies before us, is translated, with additional 
notes, by one A. Dalmas, also a Frenchman, as appears 
not only by his name, but likewise by his very Gallic 
English, M. de Bécourt says that his object is “to 
remove the veil of darkness which has so long hidden 
from us the knowledge of the origin of our universe, and 
its final destination.” This had never been done before, 
because the true system of the Brahmins could not be 
obtained except by him. How he came to be so favoured 
does not appear ; but prophets are not generally requit 
to present their credentials to the world. Here is the 
system : let readers judge for themselves. The author 
solicits the aid of learned and literary men to diffuse 
this new-old creed over the Western world ; but should 
they refuse that help, the result will be just the same 
the long run. “The universal system of the Brahmins 
once unveiled and deposited among us, will never be lost: 
it will be transmitted to other times and other genera 

















tions.” As it may be that we are among those destined 
to assist in that transmission, we proceed to give an out- 
line of the theories set forth by M. de Bécourt. 

Let us premise that his statements do not at all accord 
with what is related of the Brahmins in any other account 
of their doctrines with which we are familiar; but that 
nevertheless there is a very Oriental character in the 
leading ideas: not, indeed, Oriental as qualified by 
Mahometanism, but as found in the extreme East. The 
so-called system is a species of refined materialism. We 
are expressly told that “the Hindoos only speak of the 
physical parts of our globe and universe: they do not 
attempt to say any thing of the nature of the authors of 
our world, nor of any thing which they cannot see or 
comprehend.” They affirm that this globe was not 
created, but generated ; that creation is impossible, seeing 
that “ex nihilo nihil fit ;” and that there is no Super- 
natural Power within the limits of our universe. It does 
not appear that they deny the possibility of such a 
Power deyond those limits, but that they confine their 
attention to what lies within their immediate cognisance. 
The whole universe (according to our author) represents 
an egg of a peculiar species, of which the firmament 
forms the shell, the air the albumen, our globe the yolk, 
and the poles the two germs seen at the extremities of 
the yolk. The only difference between this universal egg 
and a common egg is that the former produces its in- 
cubation by the assistance of its own faculties. In the 
early ages of the universe, the yolk was only a spheric 
mass of animated matter, thinly covered with a delicate 
membrane, out of which came methodically all the vege- 
table and animal species. The vegetable kingdom pre- 
ceded the animal (a fact, by the way, which has been 
proved by modern geology) ; and in process of time the 
diferent strata, as we now see them, were produced out 
of the decay and exuvie of the two other kingdoms. 
The surface of the globe was originally smooth, and 
covered all over with an endless forest ; and it still re- 
tains its primordial state of elasticity, animation, and pal- 
pitation. The whole universe was probably at first not 
more than a few hundred yards in diameter, though, says 
M. de Bécourt, the present diameter of the globe alone, 
under the Equator, is 7,200,000 yards. This increase is 
owing to the natural processes of growth and extension. 
As the yolk of the egg produces the chicken, and as the 
feathers of the chicken in time give harbour to multi- 
tudes of parasites, so did our globe, in the first instance, 
bring forth a vast forest, and afterwards a large popula- 
tion of animals which inhabited that forest, and drew 
their sustenance from the vegetables which grew beneath 
ts shade. M. de Bécourt, however, does not explain 
What there is in the birth or development of a chicken 
analogous to the creation on this globe of a mineral 
stratum ; and in other respects the egg theory will hardly 

fexamination. When the chicken is born, the egg is 
tan end ; but our author’s terrestrial globe is at once a 
yolk, a chicken with its plumage and parasites complete, 
aidan unbroken egg. It appears, moreover, that there 
in the centre of our earth an Internal Being, to whose 
wleasy movements are to be attributed those frightful 

quakes which at times destroy great cities and great 
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tracts of land’. “None but the Internal Being, every 
where present,” says M. de Bécourt, “can by its shud- 
derings produce such awful and terrifying disasters: I 
say terrifying, because they still threaten the safety of 
the remaining nations, which may yet be crushed, en- 
gulphed, submerged, and for ever annihilated, as were 
formerly those nations which inhabited the parts of the 
globe now covered by the oceans.” Our author here 
alludes to the ancient tradition concerning the vast island 
or continent of Atlantis, supposed to have been over- 
whelmed by the Atlantic Ocean; and adds that he re- 
mains persuaded, for many reasons, that it formerly 
joined Africa to America, at which epoch the more 
northern parts of America were connected with Europe. 
_. The idea of the Mundane Egg is certainly one of 
great antiquity and of wide diffusion, especially in the 
East. The Roman Catholic custom of making presents 
of eggs at Easter seems to have originated in this old 
tradition. But the nearest approach to M. de Bécourt’s 
system is to be found among the Chinese, who are 
Buddhists rather than Brahmins; and both religions 
acknowledge a Creative Power. So that our author's 
system finds no warrant in the ordinary records of the 
Hindoos, as they are transmitted to European readers. 
Having thus sketched the origin of the universe, M. de 
Bécourt proceeds to give an account of its condition 
during the primitive times. At first every thing was 
exceedingly small—the globe itself, the trees on its sur- 
face, which were probably not larger than a common 
sewing needle, and the animals living beneath the trees, 
which were perhaps less in size (even men, horses, camels, 
and elephants) than ants are now, though organized in 
the last stage of perfection. In the course, however, 
of a number of centuries, and by the natural increment 
and expansion of things, both vegetables and animals 
attained enormous dimensions, far surpassing any thing 
we now see, for the world has long been in a state of 
retrogression and degeneracy. In proof of this assertion 
with regard to our gigantic predecessors, we are referred 
to the remains of the mastodon and other animals found 
by investigators into the crust of the earth, and to the 
enormous human skeletons which we are told have been 
dug up ‘in various parts of the globe, but particularly 
in Cretania, Greece, Thrace, Macedonia, Smyrna, Meso- 
potamia, Bohemia, Switzerland, &c. Some of these 
skeletons are described in the Notes, on the authority 
of an English work on geology published last century. 
One found in Macedonia measured ninety-six feet; the 
teeth were from eight to nine inches long, and from three 
to four inches wide ; and the skull was of sufficient capa- 
city to contain two hundred and eight pounds of corn. 
But this was nothing to some human bones accidentally 
discovered in Cretania, where an earthquake shook down 
the side of a mountain, and disclosed to view a skeleton 
measuring one hundred and fifty four feet*! The primi- 

1 The Siamese Talapoins believe that a new world is hardening 
in the middle of the old one, which will in time fly off in scales. 

? These relations may perhaps be explained by a remarkable 
mistake made even by the famous Buffon, who mistook the bones 
of an elephant for the remains of human giants ; and it appears that 
on other occasions fossilized relics of extinct animals have been erro- 
neously regarded as having belonged to men of enormous stature, 


























antiquity. They say that the universe originated one 
billion, nine hundred and fifty-five million, eight 
hundred and eighty-four thousand, eight hundred 
and ninety-nine years before the time at which they 
made the calculation; and the Chinese assert that from 
the commencement of their regular civilization to Fohi 
—himself an antiquity, according to European ideas— 
a period elapsed of ninety-six million, nine hundred and 
sixty-one thousand, seventy hundred and forty years. 
Even in the earliest ages death was appointed for all 
living beings, the system of Nature requiring the final 
resolution of their fluids, salts, and ashes ; but they pro- 
longed the:r existence to a very great age. What, we 
are asked, must have been the longevity of all creatures 
in those fortunate times, when, even in this degenerate 
epoch, some animals are known to live for centuries? 
For instance, a paroquet taken in 1633 from Italy to 
France was still living in 1743. In 1437 a fish was 
caught in a reservoir in Germany, where it had been 
deposited two hundred and sixty-seven years before, as 
appeared by a ring of copper round its head; and 
whales, according to Buffon, are computed to live a 
thousand years. These, we are led toinfer, are but short 
periods of time compared with the length of days attained 
by the primitive inhabitants of the earth. During that 
blissful cycle every thing was ordered with such mathe- 
matical exactness that the most entire harmony existed 
throughout the universe. Want, disease, pain and conten- 
tion were unknown; all things had their appointed place, 
and the duties of life were pleasures. But one miserable 
day “a female of our own species” misconducted her- 
self; and from that time we are to date all our misfor- 
tunes. Hitherto all reproduction had been at stated 
seasons ; there were no more males than females, and 
vice versa ; and the numbers brought into the world were 
in precise proportion to the ability to sustain them. 
From this female’s error, however, two beings resulted 
who had literally, to adopt the ideas of Malthus, “no 
place at Nature's board.” As there had been before 
neither too much nor too little —not the smallest atom of 
surplusage, any more than the least degree of want—the 
unexpected arrival of two additional stomachs threw the 
whole arrangements of the universe into discord. These 
two individuals, being in excess of the food provided 
for the human race, necessarily caused a premature con- 
sumption of that food while it was yet in a state of im- 
maturity. The bad example of the offending woman was 
in time followed by others, and the strain on the re- 
sources of the earth became more and more. During the 
Golden Age, fruit such as we even now find near the tropics 
was the only sustenance of man; and M. de Bécourt is 
very angry with those who — that we are by nature 
carnivorous, the structure of our jaws being very different 


from that of the jaws of lions, tigers, cats, dogs, &c. He 
does not tell us that our tecth differ equally from those 





However, the unexpected demand 
upon, and premature consumption of, the fruits designed 
for the human species led to such a scarcity that man 
was obliged to encroach on the aliment of other animals, 
which, in their turn, were compelled to resort to sub- 
stances never intended for them, and not fit for their 
organization. In the primitive times, the lower animals 
had only fed on dead bodies ; but now, rendered savage 
by the injury inflicted on them by man, and the inability 
of procuring their customary and harmless sustenance, 
they attacked living beings, and devoured them. The 
feeding on dead bodies had been a part of the order of 
nature, the deaths being in exact proportion to the wants 
of the carnivorous animals, and the carcases attaining a 
higher degree of perfection in the stomachs of those crea- 
tures. Our author supports his assertion that originally 
even flesh-eating animals were mild and harmless by 
quoting the authority of Mr. St. John, a traveller in the 
extreme north of America, who relates that on pene. 
trating into certain regions until then unknown to man, 
the beasts of the forest, being as yet ignorant of the vio- 
lence and cruelty practised on them by human beings, 
did not attempt to run away, but at times surrounded 
the explorer to such a degree as to impede his move- 
ments. 

The universal disruption proceeding from the original 
sin at length caused a complete change in the habits of 
humanity. In the endeavour to counteract the evils 
that had come upon them, men and women began for 
the first time to think and speak; for thought and 
speech are both unnatural, and so is that condition 
which we call “civilization.” If, argue the Hindoos, a 
civilized man is abandoned in a forest or upon a 
deserted island, he will in a few years forget all he had 
previously learnt ; but he will not forget to satisfy the 
natural wants. In the Notes to M. de Bécourt’s volume, 
it is stated, on the authority of the Universal Magasine 
for 1805, that a tribe of Indians had been discovered in 
North America who never made use of their voice, but 
communicated their ideas and wants to each other 
merely by signs; that a Russian Admiral found among 
the Indians of one of the Marquesas Islands a French- 
man and an Englishman who in six years only had entirely 
forgotten their respective languages ; and that at dit 
ferent periods children have been met with in Europeat 
forests who were completely speechless. We are there- 
fore called on to believe that thought and speech art 
two items in the long catalogue of earthly evils. Art 
ficial fire also is unnatural; clouds and rain are unna- 
tural; knowledge is unnatural; and the savage may be 
taken as the best exemplar we now have of the primitive 
natural man, though even he is considerably vitiated. 
The miseries of the world augmented with time. The 
vegetable and animal species were wasted and destroyed; 
and the loss of every single object prevented the exist- 
ence of “millions of generations which it would have 
produced from that period to the end of our univers 
for the profit of that Universal Being towards whic 
every object had a sacred duty to fulfil, by repay! 
those numerous tributes for which he had solely rece! 


This 











his existence.” The celestial bodies, which draw the 
material of their subsistence from our globe, by exhala- 
tion through the medium of the atmosphere, were thus 
deprived of their due supply, and were forced to prey on 


rtions of the earth’s substance which were not intended | 


for them, and which are not capable of assimilation, 
especially on the fiery, gaseous, vituminous, and metallic 
elements. Hence the dark spots observable on the 
discs of the heavenly bodies ; hence the wasted, extinct, 
and abortive appearance of many of those orbs ; hence 
thunder and lightning; hence thunderbolts, some of 
which set fire to the universal forest, and partially 
consumed it, besides exciting a volcanic conflagration, 
which soon became general, caused frightful excavations 
to appear in the body of the globe, and forced up, in 
the form of vapour, the fluids of all the vegetable, 
animal, and mineral bodies it destroyed; hence that 
protracted fall of rain mentioned by all the nations of 
antiquity, and the consequent overflowing of the natural 
waters, hitherto contained in large arterial canals, but 
now violently impelled over the surface of the universal 
continent, which was broken up by their force into the 
scattered fragments we see at this day; hence the 
commencement of tides, occasioned by the rush of 
waters from the centre of the globe towards the Polar ex- 
tremities, though some of the modern Hindoos attribute 
the tides to the breathing of the Internal Being*; and 
hence a total change in the conformation of the earth. 
The unhappiness thus caused, our author does not 
seem to consider very capable of remedy. It is “ pos- 
sible,” he says, that if we were to return to a natural 
mode of living—if we were to abstain from mutilating 
or destroying any thing, and were to regard the infliction 
of death as an irremediable crime in the eyes of Nature, 
who is the mother aud universal proprietor of all things, 
they being made by her, and for her sole benefit—those 
gaps in the world which have resulted from our depraved 
lives might in time be replenished. But to bring about 
this consummation, it is requisite that the whole human 
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species should agree to return to a primitive state of 
existence, and should inhabit such fortunate countries | 
as India, which has now become absolutely impossible. 
Therefore it seems certain that we shall go on from bad 
to worse, 


Till we arrive at our last ruinous decay, 


as Spenser says. Indeed, had M. de Bécourt been ac- | 
quainted with the works of that poet, he might have | 
found a passage confirmatory of his views :— 


So oft as I with state of present time 

The image of the antique world compare, 

Whenas man’s age was in his freshest prime, 

And the first blossome of faire vertue bare, 

Such odds I finde ’twixt those and these which are, 

As that, through long continuance of his course, 

Me seemes the world is runne quite out of square 

From the first point of his appointed source, 

And, being once amisse, grows daily wourse and wourse. 


This decline is attributed to a great disruption of the 


* Kepler entertained a somewhat similar idea. 
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_ universe, which has carried us far away from the glad 
| times of Saturn, when— 


All the world with goodnesse did abound; 

All lovéd vertue ; no man was affrayd 

Of force, nor fraud in wight was to be found ; 

No warre was knowne, no dreadful trompet’s sound ; 
Peace universal rayn’d 'mongst men and beasts, 
And all things freely grew out of the ground. 


We have here the old poetical tradition of the Golden 
Age, of which the true explanation, according to M. de 
Bécourt, is to be found in the writings of the Hindoo 
wise men. The astronomical theories of those philo- 
sophers are as much opposed to our modern ideas as 
their terrestrial system. The firmament, they say, is a 
solid, though transparent, concretion—the purest and 
hardest of all bodies, and the only body not porous. It 
is composed of the most subtle and sublime emanations 
from the terrestrial bodies,’and forms, with the rest of the 
universe, one perfect Being or Object, of whose growth 
and gradual increase it “partakes.” The globe being 
the yolk of the egg, the firmament is its shell. Its dis- 
tance from the earth is one thousand five hundred miles, 
and its diameter thirty-six thousand. The diameter of 
the moon is only forty-five or forty-eight miles ; her dis- 
tance from the earth does not exceed two hundred and 
seventy miles ; and her light is phosphoric, her aliment 
being chiefly derived from the seas. The sun is less than 
the moon : its diameter is only thirty-nine miles, and its 
distance from the earth four hundred and fifty. The 
chief function of this orb consists in the incubation of the 
Internal Being; and the reason why all parts of the 
globe have at times been tropical is that each may in turn 
receive the genial warmth necessary for that Being’s 
development. The planets subsist on the substances 
which escape from the solar regions ; the stars on those 
which ascend from the planets; and the firmament on 
the exhalations of the stars. Aérolytes (or at least some 
of them) are stars in a state of extinction, which, being 
unable to maintain their individual movement, have fallen 
on the earth. M. de Bécourt relates that, during a short 
residence at Macao, several learned persons confirmed 
what he had previously read in Chinese history respect- 


| ing the fall in China, at different periods and at different 


places, of two of these abortive stars, one of which burnt 
for nearly six months after its fall. The diameter of 
each was little short of six hundred feet ; their basis was 
ferruginous, and they had several small aérolytes at 
their extremities. 

It will be seen from these details that the whole 
universe is made to depend on our own globe, which is 
represented as the fixed centre of the entire system, and 
the author of all the other orbs, which exist merely for 
its benefit. M. de Bécourt, indeed, severely condemns 
our modern philosophers for making the earth a small 
grain in the vastness of creation, and for talking of “im- 
mensity.” He thinks that our telescopes, so far from 
enlightening, have misled us. The celestial system pro- 
claimed by Copernicus and other astronomers is to him 
foolishness ; and, instead of holding that the earth, as 
geologists allege, is progressing towards a higher and 
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state of decay and retrogression. 
there is no compensation in the shape of a future life ; 
no reconciling heaven lifts high above the ruins of this 
world the promise of an immeasurable hope. Physically 
speaking, M. de Bécourt’s universe, cramped and bound 
within the limits of a petty sphere, shuts down upon us 
with relentless doors of adamant ; and spiritually there 
is no escape. A more hopeless system—one more calcu- 
lated to crush out the heart of humanity—was never 
conceived. If it be really based on ideas commonly 
accepted in the East of Asia, it may account for the 
deadness and immobility of many of the races to be 
found in that part of the world ; but, as we have already 
remarked, it does not tally with the accounts of the 
Brahminical doctrines given in works of acknowledged 
authority. It must be admitted, however, that if you 
grant the author his starting-point, the exposition of the 
origin of evil is worked out with a certain logical sequence 
and completeness ; and the theory is superior to some 
others of Oriental growth, inasmuch as it excludes the 
idea of purposeless malignity, and attributes the evils of 
the world to a departure from natural laws. But in all 
such matters the starting-point is the difficulty ; and de- 
ductions, however reasonable in themselves, are of little 
value when the postulate is infirm. Therefore we dismiss 
our Gallic-Hindoo guide into the mysteries of the Past, 
with great respect for his ingenuity, but with no very 
profound reliance on the system he has revealed, 
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NEW MUSIC, 


“ Hark, hark to the Bugle?’ Words by Charles Aspray, music by 
F. Scarsbrook, 

“Oh, sing again that Song of old.” Words by Vivian Grahame, 
music by Fred. Scarsbrook. Willey and Co., 52, Great Marl- 
borough Street. 

Or these two songs, the first is of a martial, the second of a 

sentimental character. “ Hark, hark to the Bugle” has a compass 

of eleven notes, from C to F, and from the character of both words 
and music is suitable for a barytone voice. The music is not of the 
slightest interest or value from an artistic point of view, and the 
level of the words may be conjectured from one line—* To duty, 
brave comrades, drop feasting and ease!” “ Ex pede Herculem !” 

“ Oh, sing again that Song of old” aims somewhat higher ; but 
when ‘‘ some mournful memories” carry us into the minor, we 
confess that “some mournful memories arise” of passages only too 
similar in a beautiful “song of old” composed by Mr. Duggan, 
and called “ Many a time and oft.” It would, perhaps, be hardly 
fair to ask a composer such as Mr. Scarsbrook the roots of his 
somewhat portentous combinations ; but we think the professors 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and the Academy would be puzzled to make 
any thing of the second bar in the third line of the third page of 
the song. There is, however, a praiseworthy effort to avoid the 
utterly commonplace in this song ; and we should think the com- 
poe, with more experience and study, may become capable of 
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REVIEWS. 


Ten Miles from Town ; with other Poems. By WiLu1aM SAWYER. 
Second Edition. Freeman, Fleet Street. 


In a bright little volume, glowing with crimson and gold, 
Mr. Sawyer presents various poems of more than average merit. 
The title is unworthy of the book; it sounds flippant and 
trivial, while the contents evince thought as well as fancy. The 











volume opens with a short series of episodical poems, descrip. 
ing a village “Ten Miles from Town.” “In the Rectory 
Garden” is somewhat suggestive of the conversations intro. 
ductory to Tennyson’s “ Princess.” “ Priory Park” is a plea- 
sant picture. 
Under these skies, as blue as skies in dreams, 
How sweet a spot the quicken’d memory sees, 
June-deep in leaf and bloom, with sunny gleams, 
And birds that sing about the shining trees, 
Haunting the lime’s green coverts as of old, 
And the laburnum’s honey-dropping gold. 


With thee, beloved, happy were the hours, 

Upon the shimmering lake or ’neath the planes ; 
Or idling in the honeysuckle bowers, 

Or, shelter’d, listening to the summer rains 
That make the garden greener as they fall, 
As softly cadenced as a madrigal. 


There beauty is a pleasure, not an art, 

And simple hearts are glad they know not why; 
And sorrow has in life no longer part, 

Nor floats a cloud between God’s earth and sky— 
That sky which crowning all so pure, so fair, 
Suggests why man has placed his heaven there, 


There, as I dream, for ever evening shows 
The pageantry of her triumphal skies, 
Until the bloomy purples faint and fade, 
And slowly all the golden glory dies ; 
And stars from out the Orient gleaming break, 
Like loving eyes that brighten as they wake. 


The opening passages of “ The Alps of Sleep” have a lurid 
power so well conveying what Mr. Sawyer himself calls “the 
unreal reality of dreams,” that we are not surprised to lear in 
a note that, like Coleridge’s ‘‘ Kubla Khan,” the poem is rather 
a vision than a composition ; but the horror is too prolonged, 
and becomes feeble before its close. Our last quotation is taken 
from some verses describing a face seen “At the Opera— 


Faust.” 
In the midst of the grand exotics 
That blossom the season through, 
It is there, a rose of the garden, 
Fresh from the wind and the dew ;— 
Fresh as a face that follows 
The hounds up a rising hill, 
With hair blown back by the breezes 
That seem to live in it still. 


So fresh, and rosy, and dimpled, 
But oh, what a soul there lies, 
Melting to liquid agate, 
Those womanly tender eyes ! 
How it quickens under the music 
As if at a breath divine, 
And the ripening lips disparted 
Drink in the sound like wine. 
” om * . 


And she in her virginal beauty, 
As pure as a pictured saint, 

How should this sinning and sorrow 
Have for her danger or taint ? 

What guesses the rosebud, glowing 
In light, and odour, and dew, 

Of the rose of the wind’s despoiling, 
Lamenting the summer through ? 

* * * * 


Till the music surges and ceases 
As the sea when the wind is spent, 
And the blue of heaven brightens 
Through cloudy fissure and rent. 
It ceases, and all is over, 
The box is empty and cold, 
And the amber drapery deadens 
To satin that has been gold. 


Most of the poems included in this collection have appeared 
in the leading magazines. 
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The History of the Life and Times of Edward the Third. By 
WittiaM Loncman. In Two Volumes. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 

This valuable contribution to English historical literature is in 
fact, though not in form, a continuation of the lectures which 
Mr. W. Longman, with a public-spiritedness as honourable 
to himself as it must have been gratifying and profitable to 
his Hertfordshire audience, delivered to the Chorleywood 
Association for the — ees 
improvement of the 
labouring classes. 
Those lectures on 
the History of Eng- 
land, published 
during the years 
1857—1863, ended 
with the death of 
Edward II. With 
a view to their 
continuation (pre- 
vented by a change 
of residence) Mr. 
Longman entered 
on an examination 
of the reign of 
Edward III., and 
found it “so full of 
interest and import- 
ance, so abounding 
in picturesque in- 
cidents, and so 
much neglected by 
historians,” that he 
wisely decided on 
filling up the un- 
seemly gap, and 
has done so with 
laudable industry 
and consummate 
skill. In the im- 
proved method of 
some modern histo- 
rans, he does not 
deal with the moun- | 
tain heights of his- | 
tory alone, but sen- | 
sibly descends into 
the busy vale, and 
presenting a correct 
Tepresentation of 
the political events | 
of the reign, he 
surrounds them with 
the social circum- 
ances by which —— — 
they were attended and influenced. If this mode of treating 
history had nothing to recommend it but its attractive 
charm, it would suffice for all who would see historic study 
Occupy its proper place in the general mind ; but in truth the 
people and their pursuits, men in their various grades and oc- 
Cupations, and manners in their shifting forms, are the very 
marrow of the story, and the true key to its mystery. As with 
the multitude, so with the individual. On any other principle 

composition or course of narrative what of striking por- 
taiture and distinct identity would not be lost by the reader ! 

For instance, in Mr. Longman’s own expressive words, we 














BASTILLE ST. ANTOINE, BUILT BY CHARLES V., WITH LATER ADDITIONS, 
From W. Longman’s “ Life and Times of Edward /11.” 


(Expcanation : A, Top of the Gate of St. Antoine. 
D, The Bastillon.] 








should not have seen “Edward engaged in a mighty war, march- 
ing with his hawks and hounds, as if setting forth on some 
right royal sport ; we should not have seen the gallant, cheery, 
genial John of Chandos singing the songs which he had just 
learned in Germany, to pass away the time while the King— 
sitting in his favourite ship ‘The Cog Thomas,’ and dressed 
in a well-fitting velvet jacket, with a beaver hat to match, 
‘which became him well’—waited the onslaught of the 

, - —_——— Spaniards.” Mr. 
Longman has cloth- 
ed the historical 
automaton with 
flesh and blood ; he 
has invested it with 
life and motion; 
and the reader is 
impelled to follow 
all its actions with 


warm sympathy 
and an untiring 
interest. 


Nothing is more 
surprising in the 
character of Ed- 
ward III. than its 
escape from any 
taint of the miasma 
besetting his child- 
hood, and which it 
were no extrava- 
gance to suppose 
might have infected 
his very blood. 
That its effects dis- 
played themselves 
in the closing chap- 
ter of his life is 


more lamentable 
than astonishing. 
The case is too 


familiar to be con- 
sidered a phenome- 
non, and cannot 
lessen the pleasure 
of the picture pre- 
sented by the clear, 
spirited, and manly 
interval of Edward's 
life. A king at 
fourteen years of 
age, he seems 
quickly to have 
displayed the saga- 
city of a man of 
pe ee ————! forty, and a firmness 
and forbearance creditable at any age, and rarely the accompani- 
ment of royalty. Hamlet is less tender towards his mother 
than the young king seems to be when contemplating the re- 
lations of Ais mother with Mortimer ; yet with the fixedness of 
purpose which Hamlet wanted, how quietly he resolves on 
severing the adulterous tie,—and does it. He was only now 
approaching man’s estate, but the manly instinct so early de- 
veloped found its fitting though most distasteful work, and fore- 
shadowed the career of the workman. Neither sagacity nor 
spirit failed the young king in his encounter with his many 
foreign troubles. The complications arising from the Bruce 
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and Baliol competition—the threats and intrigues of Philip of 
France—the difficulties attending the search for and the re- 
taining of allies, and the discouraging failure of gallant first 
essays, were all sagaciously overcome, or met with the cou- 
rageous fortitude which even in disaster becomes the guarantee 
of subsequent success. 

From a series of brilliant pictures, varying in importance, 
each with its peculiar interest, and all rendered with the fidelity 
and glowing yet chastened colouring of a master-hand, it is 
difficult to select any as pre-eminently deserving of mention ; 
and still more, in our limited space, to make such quotations 


as temptingly —— a 
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short and fruitless campaign against the French, and was 
| warned that the latter had made great preparations to inter. 
cept him on his passage. He treated the warning with in. 
difference*and accused his Admiral, Sir Robert Morley, of 
having “fear where no fear was.” This piqued the Admiral 
| and another famous seaman, one Crabbe, who then said that, 
“if he was resolved to go, they would go with him, even 
| although they might die for it.” When Edward approached 
the port of Sluys, on the coast of Flanders, he discovered a 
| very forest of masts in the harbour. He came to anchor at 
| Blankenberg, ten miles to the westward of the mouth of the 

Sluys, and sent 
| Lord Cobham 
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of England by 
France, in Sici- 
ly, Genoa, and 
even in Norway _ . : . 
and Holland, Edward, on the 16th of August in that year, as- 
serted England’s ancient dominion over the sea, in words which 
evinced his right to be the mouthpiece of his country. He 
said, “ We, considering that our progenitors, kings of England, 
were lords of the English sea on every side, and also defenders 
against the invasions of enemies before these times, it would 
much grieve us if our royal honour in such defence should 
perish, or be in aught diminished in our time—which God 
forbid!” Four years afterwards, on the 24th of June, the 
opportunity was forced on him of proving that these 
were not vain words, and that the flag of England was safe 





in his keeping. He had sailed, on the 22nd, on his second | Soon the ‘Christopher’ was retaken by the Engl 


ROUND TABLE. AFTER A MINIATURE OF THE 141TH CENTURY. 
From W. Longman’s “ Life and Times of Edward 111.” he says they 


was 1go: and 


were manned 


by above 35,000 Normans, Picards, and Genoese.” The 
next morning, when the French appeared, Edward allowed 
them to sail out some distance, in order to get the wind and 
sun at his back, and, about ten o'clock, began the attack, 
“When the fleets engaged, the French made a great noist 
with their trumpets, and the English set up a great shout 
The English began with a vast flight of arrows from their 
long bows, which the French answered with their cross-bows: 
but the long bows had the best of it. ‘They then came to close 
quarters ; and the ships being made fast together with grappling: 


irons, the men-at-arms fought with swords, spears, and axes 
ish, and ts 
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ture caused great exultation on their part. She was 
y filled with English archers, and the battle raged with 





quick! 


fresh fury. At last, about seven in the evening, the French were 
put to flight, and the fight ended in their complete defeat. 
They lost, it is said, about 25,000 men, and nearly the whole 





of their fleet.” 

A marked feature of 
Mr. Longman’s history 
is the even hand with 
which he holds the 
scales of justice. Na- 
tural as is his admira- 
tion for Edward, he 
nowhere hesitates when | 
it is necessary to visit 
his actions with con- 
demnation. Notably 
is this the case in the 
remarkable quarrel be- 
tween the King and 
Archbishop Stratford. 
In that dispute, the 
chivalric character of 
the King wholly dis- | 
appears. The dissen- 
sion began in personal 
pique and disappoint- 
ment on the part of 
Edward, was continued 
only to bring into fuller 
relief the uprightness 
and dignity of Strat- 
ford; and was brought 
to an end by conces- 
sions on the, monarch’s 
part, only when the 
latter began to feel the | 
need of a renewal of 
the counsels of one 
who had proved him- 
sif aforetime a saga- 
cious adviser and faith- 
ful friend. Mr. Long- 
man’s remark is just: | 
“King Edward’s con- 
duct, throughout the 
whole of these trans- | 
actions, cannot but be | 
considered as very de- | 
spicable.” The same 
ftimess in estimating | 
the character of Ed: | 
ward is shown in the 
admirable summary at 
the end of the second 
volume. The magnifi- 
cence and bravery of 


his nature are there THE LOUVRE IN THE T 
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had read and profited by the account of Edward’s conduct 


| when battling in the same country in 1346. He too in the 


neighbourhood of the Seine, burnt and pillaged, as he had 


| done in Normandy; but he gave orders that no church, 


abbey, or monastery should be injured. He passed by Beau- 

vais without attacking 
it; but after he had 
left it, he saw that the 
abbey was in flames, 
and therefore sought 
out those who had 
thus disobeyed his 
orders, and hung 
twenty of them. 

Mr. Longman's de- 
scription of the great 
battle of Crécy will 
rank with the finest 
war pictures ever 
painted. The details 
of the long siege of 
Calais, and its drama- 
tic termination, acquire 
new interest from this 
historian’s pourtrayal. 
He adopts (after long 
hesitation) Froissart’s 
statement of the 
cruelty contemplated 
by the king, and which 
was averted only by 
the generous interces- 
sion and passionate 
pleading of Queen 
Philippa. 

We conclude with 
the transcription of a 
\few passages which 
have a sad applica- 
bility to events now 
passing. In 1360, 
after signing a treaty 
with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, “ Edward began 
his march on Paris. 
He descended the 
Serain, the Yonne, 
and the Seine, and 
encamped close to 
Paris, at Chatillon, a 
| place near Montrouge. 
The Regent imme- 
| diately ordered the 
three suburbs of Paris 
—St. Germain, St. 
Marcel, and Notre- 
Dame - des -Champs— 
IME OF CHARLES V, to be burnt, in order 


exhibited — the one From W. Longman’s “ Life and Times of Edward III,” to prevent their being 


sinking into puerility, —$$_. 


——— , seized by the English ; 


the other carried to 1ashness at times; whilst licentiousness, ; but he made no attempt to attack the invaders. Edward then 
and cruelty, and a tyrannical tendency, are shown to have been | sent heralds to demand of the Duke to give him battle ; but the 


characteristics. 


Duke refused, and even forbade his knights to pass the barriers 


One could wish that the German devastators of France, | when Sir Walter de Maunay came skirmishing up to the very 


tow carrying on a war of aggression with a reckless ferocity | gates of the city. 


He also rejected, with a confident folly 


and heartless cruelty at which barbarism itself might blush, | which soon brought its own punishment, all Edward’s over- 
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pressed on him by his own subjects. 
as described by Petrarch, who visited it about this time, was 
horrible. ‘I could not believe,’ he says, ‘that this was the 
same kingdom which I had once seen so rich and flourishing. 
Nothing presented itself to my eyes but a fearful solitude, an 
extreme poverty, land uncultivated, houses in ruins. Even 
the neighbourhood of Paris manifested everywhere marks of 
destruction and conflagation. The streets are deserted; the 
roads overgrown with weeds ; the whole is a vast solitude.’ 

But even then France had not the misery and degrada- 
tion of seeing its conqueror raised from King to Emperor, 
and solemnly proclaimed in the Salle de Glaces at Versailles 
—a palace inscribed, “ To all the glories of France !” 


Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By his Daughter, Lapy 
Ho.ianp. With a selection from his Letters, edited by 
Mrs. Austin. New edition. 1 vol. Longmans, Green, 
and Co, 

With Sydney Smith as a writer the public has long been 
familiar. He made his scorn of meanness, his wrath at insin- 
cerity, his indignation against tyranny felt wherever the 
English press was a power. The brilliant satire which lit 
his pages, like lightning, scathing while it irradiated, dazzled 
foes and friends alike ; and those perforce admired who could 
notagree. Few who writhed beneath the scourge Sydney Smith 
applied with so vigorous a hand could recognize their terrible 
opponent in these pages. Others, accustomed chiefly to re- 
gard him as a witty diner-out, the idol of social circles and a 
lion in literary coteries, will be equally at fault. ‘True, he was a 
trenchant politician, waging pitiless war against the oppressions 
of the strong and the follies of the feeble. But here we find 
him the tenderest father, the most faithful friend, the sunniest 
of genial companions. True, he was eagerly fought for to 
enliven the dinner-tables of great men, and made much of in 
the boudoirs of fair ladies. Here we see that the homeliest of 
curates could not settle down into a more practical, con- 
scientious, useful parish priest. The epicure and don vivant 
who shone at the tables of Holland House and Howick dined 
cheerfully on “a mess of potatoes sprinkled over with a little 
ketchup ;” and the favoured arranger of the cachemires of 
peeresses is intent on organizing a school of industry for the 
poor girls in his parish, and so aw fait in all details that he 
says, “I set them to work first of all to make a coarse canvas 
bag each to hold their work in.” 

In how admirable a spirit Lady Holland entered on the task 
of recording her father’s life, is shown in this brief passage 
from her preface: “The points which alone can justify 
the publication of these recollections and letters are that 
they shall neither hurt the living, injure the dead, nor impair 
the reputation of their author;” and she adhered with in- 
telligent consistency to the conditions thus indicated. The 
loving appreciation of a daughter has in no case induced her to 
overload these pages with tedious details ; though her thorough 
knowledge of its subject enables her to make this biography 
one of the most finished and comprehensive in our literature. 

Sydney Smith was born at Woodford, in Essex, in 1771, the 
second son of a clever but most eccentric country gentlemen 
and the daughter of a Huguenot emigré. © To this partially 
French extraction Sydney Smith used to attribute much of his 
indomitable gaiety, to which he united a British perseverance 
in hard reading and hard work. This showed itself very early 
and we have a characteristic group of Sydney and his three 
brothers, “neglecting games, seizing every hour of leisure for 
‘study, and often lying on the floor, stretched over their books, 


_ discussing withyloud voice and vehement gesticulation ey 


point that arose—often subjects above their years.” When quite 


young Sydney was sent to the foundation at Winchester, where 
| he suffered misery and “ positive starvation,” at the recollection 


| of which he used to shudder in old age. 


| 





The mental food 
provided at Winchester seems to have satisfied him as little as 
the bodily, for he used to say, “I believe, whilst a boy at 


_ school, I made above ten thousand Latin verses, and no man 


in his senses would dream in after life of ever making another, 
So much for life and time wasted !’ On leaving Winchester 
Sydney went to Normandy to perfect his knowledge of French; 
and France being then in the wildest fury of the Revolution, 
it was thought prudent for him to enrol himself a member of 
a Jacobin club, under the title “Le Citoyen Smit.” Re 
turning to England he entered at New College, Oxford, where 
as Captain of Winchester School he was entitled to a Scholar. 
ship, and afterwards a Fellowship; from which moment his 
father never made him any allowance. “ Yet with this small 
income,” says Lady Holland, “ about 100/. per annum, he not 
only preserved that honesty, so often disregarded by young 
men, of keeping out of debt; but undertook gradually to pay a 
debt incurred by his younger brother, who had not had courage 
to confess it to his father before departing for India.” 


In 1794 Sydney Smith entered the Church, in deference to 
his father’s wishes—though his own strong inclination would have 
led him to the Bar—and became curate of a small village in the 
midst of Salisbury Plain. Too poor to purchase books, too 
poor to keep a horse, he engaged in his parochial work with 
the bright activity with which through life he fulfilled every 
duty. After two years so spent, Mr. Beach, the squire of his 
parish, appointed him tutor to his eldest son, and sent them to 
Germany, their destination being the University of Weimar, 
Before they could reach it the Continent was disturbed by war, 
so tutor and pupil retraced their steps, and settled in Edinburgh, 
where, while superintending Michael Beach’s studies, Sydney 
was thinking of turning to account his experience of Scotch 
housekeeping in the future exercise of his profession ; for he asks 
in one of his letters, contrasting the brown bread and wam 
broths of the Scotch peasants with the dry crusts of white bread 
which are almost the sole food of too many of our own labour 
ing classes, “‘ Have you ever made any effort to introduce a 
better system of cooking amongst the poor? It would bea 
great charity..... I am in hopes to carry this idea into 
execution at some future time, and become master cook as well 
as master parson of my village.” After two years’ residence in 
Edinburgh, Sydney Smith married Miss Pybus, a schoolfellow 
of his sister's, whose brother was one of Pitt’s Lords of the 
Admiralty, and who had a small fortune, which her husband 
settled strictly on herself. The bride sold a pearl necklace, her 
most costly ornament, to furnish their establishment with plate 
and linen, to which the bridegroom contributed “ six small silver 
spoons.” About this time Michael Beach was sent to the 
University, his younger brother replacing him as Sydney’s pupil 
During his residence in Scotland Sydney Smith, in conjunction 
with Jeffrey, Brougham, and others, projected the Zidinburgh 
Review. He was to have been editor, and although he only 
remained on the spot long enough to superintend the first 
number, he continued almost to the close of his life one of its 
ablest contributors. In this day of public progress and tempe 
rate feeling, when parties melt by fine gradations into each other, 
and we are sometimes almost tempted to wish for a little more 
prejudice, provided it entailed a little less scepticism, it 
difficult to realize the courage shown by the brilliant group of 
young journalists, or the importance of the work into which they 
threw heart, soul, and strength. We are apt to say glibly that 
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they advocated great reforms, but we seldom consider how 
gigantic were the abuses which awaited reformation. The 
slave trade, the corn laws, the unemancipation of the Catholics, 
the unrepealed Corporation and Test Acts—“ a thousand evils 
were in existence, which the talents of good and able men have 
since lessened or removed ; and these efforts have been not a 
little assisted by the honest boldness of the LZdinburgh 
Review.” To this “honest boldness” we *have abundant 
testimony that Sydney Smith united remarkable prudence and 
impartiality, wholly escaping infection from the moral anarchy 
of that chaotic epoch. We must refer our readers to the 
Memoir itself for an admirable résumé of the subjects chiefly 
treated by him in the Review, and also of his principal lectures 
and sermons, contenting ourselves here with Lord Monteagle’s 
brief summary of his labours :— 

“There was scarcely one question in which the moral, intellec- 
tual, social, or even physical well-being of his fellow-men were 
concerned, to the advancement of which he has not endeavoured to 
contribute.” 


As a preacher he was earnest and eloquent, recommending 
that the elucidation of abstruse points of doctrine and the in- 
vestigation of prophecy should be left to the study, and “ prac- 
tical subjects, explaining and enforcing that conduct which the 
spirit of Christianity requires,” dealt with in the pulpit. He 
wished the celebration of divine worship to be aided by 
everything which could give it dignity and beauty, and 
wrote :— é 

“If anything, there is perhaps too little pomp and ceremony in 
our worship, instead of too much. We quarrelled with the Roman 
Catholic Church in a great hurry, and a great passion, and furious 
with spleen ; clothed ourselves with sackcloth because she was 
habited in brocade; rushing like children from one extreme to 
another, and blind to all medium between complication and barren- 
ness, formality and neglect. I am very glad to find we are calling 
in more and more the aid of music to our service. In London, 
where it can be commanded, good music has a prodigious effect in 
filling a church. . . Of what value, it may be asked, are auditors 
who come there from such motives? But our first business seems 
to be to bring them there from any motive which is not undignified 
and ridiculous, and then to keep them there from a good one ; 
those who come for pleasure may remain for prayer.” 


While in Scotland, Sydney studied medicine with such ar- 
dour and success that his professor wished him to become a 
physician; but he only acquired this knowledge for the purpose 
of devoting it to the service of his poor parishioners. 

In 1803 he returned to England, and settled in Doughty 
Street, Mecklenburgh Square, where he soon filled his little 
drawing-room with the choicest literary and legal society ; 
though his means were so restricted that he gladly accepted the 
preachership of the Foundling Hospital, at 50/. per annum. 
Here he struggled on bravely for some years, leaving no stand- 
ing-room where he preached or lectured, and practising in his 
private life the self-sacrifice, charity, purity, and independence 
he inculcated in public. ‘Regarding domestic comfort as so 
mportant, he thought no trouble too great, no detail too small, 
to merit his attention...... He never affected to be 
what he was not. He never concealed the thought, labour, 
and struggle it often cost him to obtain the simple comforts of 
life for those he loved ; and as to its luxuries he exercised the 
Most rigid self-denial.” In 1806 Lord Holland obtained for 

the living of Foston-le-Clay, in Yorkshire, which, says his 
daughter, “in addition to the immediate increase of his income, 
ng a permanent provision, gave him the first feeling of inde- 
pendence and security that he had enjoyed after a life of un- 
certainty.” His life there—its faithful fulfilment of professional 
duty, cordial hospitality, profound and ardent study, and hearty 
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family tenderness and fun, is charmingly described by Lady 
Holland, whose narrative tempts to quotation from every page. 
He alternated his Greek Testament and “ De Officiis” with re- 
searches into the details of baking, brewing, poultry rearing, and 
churning, saying he never found any thing well done in a small 
household if the master and mistress were ignorant of how it 


| ought to be done; and he wrote the “ Letters of Peter Plymley ” 





in the midst of a family party, with talking or music going on, 
with as much rapidity as a familiar note, throwing the manuscript 
across to his wife, when finished, with—** Now, Kate, do look it 
over, and put dots to the i’s and strokes to the t's.” Imme- 
diately on going to Foston he set on foot gardens for the poor ; 
and divided several acres of the glebe into sixteenths, “ just 
enough to supply a cottager with potatoes, and sometimes enable 
him to keep a pig.” His living having no residence, he was 
obliged, after some little time, to build one, and to save ex- 
pense by acting as his own architect and clerk of the works ; a 
feat, he said— 

“Taking ignorance, inexperience, and poverty into consideration, 
requiring no small degree of energy. . . It made me a very poor 
man for many years, but I never repented it. I turned school- 
master to educate my son, as I could not afford to send him to a 
school. Mrs. Sydney turned schoolmistress to educate my girls, 
as I could not afford a governess. I turned farmer, as I could 
not let my land. A man-servant-was too expensive ; so I caught 
up a little garden-girl, made like a milestone, christened her Bunch, 
and made her my butler. . . I had little furniture, so I bought a 
cartload of deals, took a carpenter (who came to me for parish 
relief), established him in a barn, and said, ‘Jack, furnish my 
house !’” 


In 1828 Lord Lyndhurst, though opposed to Sydney Smith 
in politics, testified his admiration and friendship by bestowing 
on him a stall in Bristol Cathedral; as this entitled him to a 
Somersetshire living, the family removed to Combe Florey— 
“a lovely little spot, where nature and art combined to realize 
the Happy Valley.” The new Canon’s reforming activity dis- 
turbed the drowsy repose of the Cathedral dignitaries, and, of 
course, created enemies; it would seem to be in answer to 
some accusations from the latter that he wrote to Lord John 
Russell— 

“T defy to quote one single passage of my writing contrary to 
the doctrines of the Church. I defy him to mention a single action 
of my life which he can call immoral. The only thing he could 
charge me with would be high spirits, and much innocent non- 
sense.” 


One of the earliest uses Sydney Smith made of his increased 
wealth was to enlarge his library and build a pretty book-room, 
twenty-eight feet long, ending in a bay window which looked 
into the garden. Here he preferred always to sit, for he used 
to say, “ No furniture so charming as books, even if you never 
open them or read a single word.” In the winter of 1843 Mrs. 
Austin went to hear Sydney Smith preach a sermon against 
war, in St. Paul's. She gives the following account of his de- 
meanour in the pulpit :— 

“I must confess that I went to hear Mr. Smith preach with 
some misgiving as to the effect which that well-known face and 
voice, ever associated with wit and mirth, might have upon me even 
in the sacred place. Never were misgivings more quickly and 
entirely dissipated. The moment he appeared in the pulpit, all the 
weight of his duty, all the authority of his office, were written on 
his countenance ; and without a particle of affectation, (of which 
he was incapable,) his whole demeanour bespoke the gravity of his 
purpose. Perhaps indeed it was the more striking to one who had 





| till then only seen him delighting society by his gay and over- 


flowing wit. As soon as he began to speak, the whole choir, upon 
which I looked down, exhibited one mass of upraised, attentive, 
thoughtful faces, . .. His deep, earnest tones were caught with silent 
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eagerness. . . the perfect good sense, the expansive benevolence, the 
plain exposition of Christian duty which fell from his lips found 
a soil well fitted to receive. it... . I remember no religious service 
which ever appeared to me more solemn, more impressive, or more 
calculated to bear its appropriate fruit—the subjugation of fierce and 
restless passions, and the culture of a just, humane, and Christian 
temper.” 


Among the literary visitors at Combe Florey were Maria 
Edgeworth and Thomas Moore, from both of whom Lady 
Holland gives some delightful letters. The Greys, Mackintoshes, 
Hollands, Russells, and Carlisles were Sydney Smith’s lifelong 
and devoted friends, and his quiet routine of country duty was 
diversified brilliantly, but not often, by visits to and from them. 
The breakfasts at Combe Florey, when material prosperity had 
enabled the rector to indulge his bright tastes and quaint 
fancies, were the pleasantest meals imaginable. The room was 
“ glorified” with sunshine, and cheered, whenever the season 
rendered it possible, by a good fire. On every plate lay a 
bunch of flowers, gathered by the host before his guests came 
down ; and he himself seemed the embodied light and warmth 
he loved. He would then discourse merrily on his domestic 
arrangements. 

“You see my china is all white, so, if broken, can always be 
renewed ; the same with my plates at dinner. Did you observe 
my plates? 


The Illustrated Renew. , 





Every one a different pattern, some of them sweet | 


articles; it was a pleasure to dine upon such a plate as I had last | 


night. 
because some of them have the arms of a royal duke or a knight 
of the garter on them, but that does not signify tome. My plan 
is to go into a china shop and bid them show me every plate they 
os which does not cost more than half-a-crown. You sce the 
result. 


Sydney Smith was not of the type described by Wordsworth 
when he said— 
‘* A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

We are told that on New Year's Day, 1844, while walking 
in his garden with some friends, he discovered a crocus, which 
had burst through the hard frozen earth. “He stopped sud- 
denly, gazed at it silently for a few seconds, and, touching it with 
his staff, pronounced slowly and solemnly, ‘The resurrection 
of the world!’” That spring he paid a visit to London, staying 
with his friend M. Van de Weyer. 
strength began to fail, and his son-in-law, Dr. Holland, advised 
his return to town, that he might be constantly under his care. 
One evening when those who watched in the darkened room 
thought he was asleep, he broke forth, in a voice so powerful 
that it startled them,— 

“We talk of human life as a journey, but how variously is that 
journey performed! There are some who come forth girt and 
shod and mantled, to walk on velvet lawns, and smooth terraces, 
where every gale is arrested, and every beam is tempered. There 


It is true Mrs. Sydney, who is a great herald, is shocked | 


In autumn Sydney Smith’s | 


are others who walk on the Alpine paths of life, against driving | 


misery, and through stormy sorrows, over sharp afflictions ; walk 
with bare feet and naked breast, jaded, mangled, and chilled.” 


He often lay in silent thought, then roused himself to speak 
kindly to those around. “He seemed to meet death,” writes 
his daughter, “with that calmness which the memory of a well- 
spent life and trust in the mercy of God alone can give.” He 
died on the 2nd of February, 1845, and was buried “ by his own 
desire, as privately as possible, in the cemetery at Kensal 
Green.” No formal eulogium can convey the feeling of 
affectionate admiration inspired by this biography. We 
hope that our brief abstract may induce many readers to turn 
to the book itself for the full record of a life so useful, a cha- 











racter so noble, and a mind so powerful as those of Sydney 
Smith. In a future number we intend to return to this volume 
for some passages from the “ Letters,” which form its con. 
cluding portion. 


Fjord, Isle,and Tor. By EDWARD SPENDER. Charlton Tucker, 


“A thousand miles from Every where” was the delightful 
announcement rhade a few years ago on a finger-post in the 
opening scene of one of the then popular extravaganzas. It 
really matters little whether attention is directed to arctic snows 
or tropical jungles, so long as the way is but pointed out leading 
us to “ fresh woods and pastures new.” Wherever there is abso- 
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lute change or thorough novelty, there for us for the time being 
is Armorica. In that sense especially we are genuine cosmope 
litans. Turn but an index finger in some entirely new direc- 
tion, and we are prepared at an instant’s warning to draw on 
the shoes of swiftness of Jack the Giant-Killer, or the sever 
leagued boots of Hop-o’-my-Thumb, and lead off the longest 
dance in the world to the tune of “ Over the Hills and Far 
Away.” <A completely new book of travels, therefore, 1s t0 Us 
at all times full of fascination. The writer of a really g 

guide-book is to our thinking one of the very pleasantest 
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travelling Companions—we can listen to him as long as we 


like, and “shut him up,” without impertinence, whenever we | 


are so disposed. 

There is something in the very title of Mr. Spender’s volume 
that piques the reader’s curiosity. It is to our fancy like one 
of the triple salts in chemistry where two bases, such as the 
metallic oxides, are combined with an acid. 

At the close of the prefatory remarks introducing his little 
yolume, our author suggests, very judiciously, that in visiting the 
countries therein described the arrangement of the title should 
be in sequence reversed ; that “Tor” and “Isle,” which are 
each of them charming, should be seen before “ Fjord,” with 
which neither is to be brought for one moment into compari- 
son; the Scilly Islands and the Channel Islands before Norway 


and the Norwegians. For ourselves, we prefer taking the book | 


as we find it, and going at once directly northwards. Southey’s 
“Doctor,” if we remember rightly, begins at Chapter Seven. We 
have an old-fashioned love for beginning with the beginning. 
Happily for us it is so, in the instance of Mr. Spender’s descrip- 
tions of Norway, for hardly have we turned the first leaf before 
we find he hath his will as completely as the Ancient Mariner ; 
we are with him attentively and delightedly down to the very 
end of the chapter. As a delineator of the scenes he has 
visited, he is thoroughly practical and vividly realistic. He 
disdains not jotting down a careful itinerary, the actual result of 
his own experiences. Yet, matter-of-fact though he can be when 
simple data are needed to be given, he can describe thus gor- 
geously a sunset among the mazes of the Fjord :— 


“When the crimson-dyed horizon was glowing into burnished 
gold, where the intense brilliance of the twilight, that was neither 
wholly sunset nor wholly dawn, but partook of the beauty of 
both, flooded the whole northern and western sky; when, far away 
in the south-east, the full-orbed moon shone with metallic lustre ; 
when the gentle breeze of‘summer came borne with a sigh from 
this enchanted-seeming land, and laden with the sweet fragrance 
of its dark pine forests ; when the very idea of sleep seemed a sin, 
and every sense was aroused into new and quickened life by the 
magnificent apotheosis of colour, so infinitely beyond the power of 
imagination to conceive.” 


Accepting him as a companion, we find ourselves going with 
him readily enough whithersoever he lists, hither and thither, 
all over the land of the Fjord, the Foss, and the Fjeld, wander- 
ing about the estuaries and among the waterfalls, and to the 
borders of the gigantic icefields, over which, day by day, as 
light fades into darkness, there descends a glory of carmine and 
Orange and indigo—a glory surpassing, as he tells us, any thing 
that Danby or Turner ever dreamt of painting. The carriole 
isno protection whatever from the inclemency of the weather ; 
the sdter of the Norwegian peasantry resembles more nearly 
the mud cabin of Ireland than the picturesque chalet of Switzer- 
land; the Norsk mile is a weary seven miles English ; the 
toad-book is, may-be, not always reliable ; the post-house station 
is very seldom in any way commodious ; the food is very 
monotonously piscine, dried cod or fresh salmon ; some among 
the most dreaded denizens of the tropics, from the shark to the 
Mosquito, are actually here infesting these northern regions ; 
the very fleas indigenous to the country are found, by a poig- 
hant experience, to be “ exceptionally large, prolific, and ener- 
getic,"—nevertheless, in spite of all these drawbacks, the region 
pened up to view, when the traveller has once fairly entered 
upon an examination of Norway, is so fresh, so new, so entirely 
beyond the range of all his former experiences, that the discom- 
forts of the journeying vanish from his remembrance, his mind 


Raining only, for after enjoyment, a long and almost intermi- | 


table panorama of resplendent recollections. 
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The Riches of Chaucer, In which his Impurities have been 
Expunged, his Spelling Modernized, his Rhythm Ac- 
centuated, and his Obsolete Terms Explained ; also have 
been added a Few Explanatory Notes and a New Memoir 
of the Poet. By CHaRLes Cowpen CLarke. Second 
Edition, carefully revised. C. Lockwood and Co. 


| 


Tales from Chaucer in Prose. Designed chiefly for the Use of 
Young Persons. By CHARLES Cowpen CLarRKeE. Second 
Edition, carefully revised. Illustrated with fourteen wood 
engravings. C. Lockwood and Co. 


“When,” asks an able critic, “is Chaucer to be known, not 
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CHAUCER. (From W. Longman’s “ Edward II1.”) 


| talked about, and the bright old man brought home to English 
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hearts?” If the books before us do not satisfactorily answer 
this question, and “ bring the bright old man home to English 
hearts,” we despair of the accomplishment of that most 
desirable work, and shall ascribe the failure to a want of taste 
for the fresh and true, the vigorous and emphatically good, 
which would augur ill for the intellectual character of our 
country. Mr, Cowden Clarke presents Chaucer to the general 
reader, young or old, in a graceful and worthy shape, and it 
were to libel the public to imagine that they will not welcome 
in this guise “‘ Britain’s first poet, famous old Chaucer!” 

The strange and unintelligible objection has been made that 
Mr. Clarke’s life of Chaucer, usefully prefixed to both the 
“Riches” and the “Tales” “is only foo full,” because “we 
really know less of the fine old poet than Mr. Clarke, ac- 
cepting the statements of Godwin and Urry, has recorded.” 
Can this reviewer tell us where to find more elaborate 
biographies than these? or help us to a more careful condensa- 
tion than Mr. Clarke’s? The critic’s knowledge seems to 
be on a par with his logic. 

In our estimation, the “Life” is a proper prelude to the 
“ Riches,” truthful and picturesque ; Mr. Clarke exalts no one 
quality or circumstance at the expense of another of equal 
importance. The proportions of his narrative, considering the 
space allowed him, are conscientiously observed, and the story 
of a varied life flows on equally ahd gracefully, never weakly. 
Nor, naturally and justifiably in love with his hero as he is, 
does he slur over the faults of the man, though his eloquence 
becomes enthusiastic when he deals with the poet. And we 
doubt if any one has ever felt Chaucerian influences more 
deeply, more skilfully expounded or more charmingly illus- 
trated them, 

We get in these pages glimpses, rapid, but not cursory or 
too shadowy, of the poet, apparently yet in his teens, writing 
his “ Court of Love” at the University of Cambridge ; then at 
that of Oxford engaged on, completing, and dedicating to his 
eminent literary associates, Gower and Strode, his “ translation ” 
of “ Troilus and Cressida,” from the Latin verse of Lollius, 
a Lombard. Returned from travels in France, Holland, and 
the Low Countries, we find him of the Inner Temple, bent on 
studying (“though probably,” as Mr. Clarke observes, “ with 
no ardour of devotion”) the municipal laws of the land. At 
this time he is reported to have been fined five shillings for 
beating a Franciscan friar in Fleet Street. It is a pity that the 
story did not include the provocation. At any rate, the feat 
did not interfere with his progress in “ preferment’s pleasant 
path,” for we find him, shortly after his residence in the Inner 
Temple, at the Court of Edward III., that magnificent prince 
with the “ divine” countenance, who had the toils and trials, 
if not the title, of king from his very boyhood. No wonder 
that a monarch with tastes so refined and catholic should 
welcome to his courtly circle this great additional grace. Well 
is his position, at this time, described by Mr. Clarke: “In 
this gay region of chivalry, mirth, and gallantry, surrounded by 
wit and beauty—the nursery of poetic thought—he started 
upon the full career of life: his age, the prime of manhood 
(under thirty), and person of just proportion, with a fair and 
beautiful complexion, full and red lips, and a graceful and 
dignified carriage ; to crown which attractions may be added 
his newly-fledged renown as a love-poet—all gave him the 
advantage over any competitors. A handsome and modest 
young poet moving about a gallant court, is a beautiful picture 
Jor the mind to contemplate.” Thus we see him as a king’s page, 
then promoted to be shield-bearer to the king, “‘a post of 
signal honour, since by the fulfilment of its duties he was 
brought in immediate vicinage to the royal person, and upon 
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occasions of victory was*rewarded with military honours.” He 
is now patronized and courted by John of Gaunt, and for him 
and his duchess, the lovely Lady Blanche, writes various poems. 
Those written for the latter were “ La Pritre de Notre Dame,” 
and other godly poems—a fact which, we presume, led Mr, 
Frederick Saunders, in the huge blunder entitled “ Evenings 
with the Sacred Poets,” to give us the astounding intelligence 
that “ Chaucer was a monk who strung his lute to the high 
themes of Holy Writ,” and that he was “the prototype of 
Milton !” 

There are good reasons (urged by Godwin and endorsed by 
Mr. Clarke) for believing that in 1359 Chaucer accompanied 
Edward III. in one of his invasions of France. About ten 
years afterwards the poet became the husband of Philippa, 
sister of the Duchess Blanche, and, by this means, was allied 
to the royal family of England. 

Mr. Clarke has with fair inferential justice added the name 
of warrior to the many qualities that entitle Chaucer to our 
admiration. It would seem that he was also a skilful diplo. 
matist, as, “during the course of the forty-fifth year of 
the reign of Edward III., he was dispatched by that monarch 
upon a commission, with other persons, to treat with the 
republic of Genoa. The object of this embassy, which has 
hitherto been a matter of speculation with the biographers of 
the poet, is conjectured to have comprised an authority on 
their part to treat with that flourishing and energetic republic 
for the hire of ships for the king’s navy: the naval appoint- 
ment of Britain in that era being but slender, the deficiency 
was supplied by hiring those of the republics of Germany or 
Italy. ‘This negotiation Chaucer executed with so much dis- 
cretion and ability, that it gained him fresh marks of his 
employer’s approbation and partiality.” Appointed Comp- 
troller of the Customs for Wool, and receiving from the king 
a grant of the lands and body of the son of Sir Edmond 
Staplegate, in the county of Kent, in ward, Chaucer had now 
become a wealthy man, having at this time, as Speght states, 
almost one thousand pounds per annum. He himself, in his 
“Testament of Love,” acknowledges his advanced fortunes, 
and shows how he deserved them, saying, “ I had comfort to 
be in that plight that both profit were to me and my friends.” 
No performance of public business, no attendance at court, 
“damped the wing of his genius, or relaxed the elasticity of 
its energy.” Mr, Clarke observes: “ At the period of his life 
when our poet was both variously and actively engaged, he 
produced the greater portion of his poetical works. He 
translated ‘The Romaunt of the Rose,’ a work of consider- 
able extent; ‘The Complaint of the Black Knight ;’ ‘The 
House of Fame,’ a most noble and original performance, in 
three books; ‘The Legend of Good Women ;’ ‘Chaucer's 
Dream ;’ ‘The Book of the Duchess ;’ ‘The Assembly of 
Fowls ;’ ‘ The Cuckoo and the Nightingale,’ with many minor 
productions, comprising more than 25,000 lines.” 

We next find Chaucer an ambassador, fruitlessly attempting 
the negotiation of a marriage between the daughter of the 
French king and the young Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Richard II. The new king was well inclined to continue, 
indeed to increase, the advantages enjoyed by Chaucer under 
his predecessor; but with the downfall of the Duke of 
Lancaster began the poet’s adversity and troubles, his exile, 
and the miseries which culminated in the only stigma which 
attaches to his character—that of giving information respecting 
his associates in the insurrection headed by John Comberton, 
otherwise John of Northampton. It would seem as if love 
for the poet had by general consent consigned to utter oblivion 
—to wilful and complete and generous forgetfulness—this the 























« Who now appears as his accuser? Chaucer: Chaucer only. 
We have no evidence but what we draw from this production 
—({‘The Testament of Love ’|—that he was ever concerned 
in the turmoils of the city, that he was an exile, a prisoner in 
the Tower, and that he was finally led by resentment [and 
the weakening effects of long imprisonment] or by terror to 
the dishonourable act of impeaching his confederates.” 

There are other vicissitudes in the life of Chaucer before we 
reach its somewhat dreary close; but this brief outline has 
already exceeded our limits. 

The selections, made with the taste and judgment to be 
expected from Mr. Clarke, are from the “ Canterbury Tales,” 


“Troilus and Cressida,” the “ Romaunt of the Rose,” “ The 
Legend of Good Women,” “The Legend of Phyllis,” “The | 


Flower and the Leaf,” &c. In the Life we find an account 
of the circumstances in which Keats wrote his beautiful sonnet 
upon reading the last-named poem. 

The “Tales” have as much of the freshness and vigour of 
the old phraseology as it was possible to retain. Their re- 
appearance will be welcomed by many who have sought the 
book for years; and the perusal will interest and gratify, 
certainly the young, and also readers more mature than those 
for whom they were written. We have only to add that both 
volumes have been got up as to paper, print, illustration, and 
especially binding, in a style worthy of their inestimable 
contents, 


Midsummer Eve: a Fairy Tale of Loving and Being Loved. 
By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. London: J. Camden Hotten. 


) Popular tradition, in all 
ages and all countries, loves 
to people sylvan solitudes 


with beautiful or fantastic 
forms, ordinarily more than 
human in their powers, less 
than human in their sympa- 
thies. Lorelei, beguiling hap- 
less mariners to plunge under 
the wave, heedless of the 
broken hearts of earthly 
maidens—Circe, transforming 






liness of Irish scenery has cradled kindlier super- 
stitions ; her meads and cliffs, her woods and water- 
falls, are the abode of imps more mischievous than 
malignant, and sprites who watch with tender and 
benevolent interest over the fortunes of innocent 
human beings. To every variety of these creatures 
of the elements—* Black spirits and white, blue spirits 
and grey”—Mrs. Hall introduces us, as they hover 
about the path of her gentle and graceful heroine, Eva 
Raymond—“ a child deprived of its father, and born 
on Midsummer Eve,” and therefore, according to 
local superstition, especially subject to mystic influences. 
Attendant on Eva and her human friends we have the pensive 
Nightstar, Queen of the Fairies of the Air, all love and 
purity; and the thoughtless Honeybell, with her amazingly 
flippant and worldly-wise speeches, very quaint on fairy lips, 
Queen of the Earthly Spirits; both intent on averting 
the malignant jealousy of the Queen of the Kelpies, “a 
yellow, damp, distorted little creature,” the natural enemy 
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of all sweet and pleasant things. In the train of the three 
Queens follow delicate sylphs, who sprinkle the flowers with 
dew, teach the birds new songs, and trim the lamps of the 
glow-worms ; tricksy spirits, who suck the eggs in the poultry 
yards, and pelt each other with fruit rifled from the orchards; 
and sullen imps, who with false lights lead belated travellers 
into the treacherous bogs, or mutter evil dreams into the ears 
of slumbering mortals. As Eva grows up she develops rare 
beauty, innocence, and talent ; but these are accompanied by 
some perplexing moods and fancies, which show that “the 
good people” keep a hold upon her. Here the moral of the 
story asserts itself; human suffering and human love chasten 
the wayward spirit, and 
sober the romantic ima- 
ginings. Two young 
lovers appear on the 
scene, the son and 
nephew of a lady of long 
descent, great riches, 
and enormous family 
pride, whom, however, 
we must emphatically 
disclaim as a type of 
aristocratic hauteur— 
hers is rather the vulgar 
consequence of Massin- 
ger’s “City Madam.” 
Cormac, the son, is 
handsome, gay, and 
prosperous ; but selfish, 
insincere, and  super- 
ficial. Sydney, the 
nephew, is grave, studi- 
ous, and dependent, 
but full of elevated 
thoughts and generous 
sympathies, Eva’s heart 
elects the poor artist in 
preference to the rich 
heir, and the _loftier 
spirits among her fairy 
friends exult in her choice. Lady Elizabeth and her 
son resent the preference bestowed on the poor nephew, 
and he is taunted, slighted, and insulted, till he indignantly 
quits the proud mansion which has sheltered his youth, 
and goes forth into the world to build up fame and fortune 
as a poet and painter, strong in Eva’s affection and her 
mother’s confidence. While Sydney is toiling in London Eva 
loses her mother, and their last days together, with the 
knowledge and dread of the coming separation intensifying 
their love, are very touchingly described. After a brief 
interval of lonely waiting at the Dovecote, Sydney takes his 
bride away to share the self-denial and privation of his early 
struggles, and to lighten them by her sunny temper and 
unwavering faith. ‘The wreck of the packet in which they 
cross to England occasions a fine description of a storm at 
sea. But the evil water-sprites only succeed in despoiling the 
young couple of the casket containing their small store of 
wealth. Life and love are saved, though destined to be sorely 
tried. Sydney is not a prosperous artist.. His picture is 
refused at the Academy, and disappointment following much 
hard work and privation, brings on a severe illness. For a 
time Eva despairs of her husband's life, but he recovers to 
find himself heir to his cousin Cormac, and Lord of Ard-Flesk, 
while Eva’s humble protégés and her ethereal guardians alike 
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rejoice in her return to the home of her childhood. Here we 
must make one protest against Mrs. Hall’s disposal of her 
dramatis persone. Unquestionably, poetical justice 1s satisfied 
by substituting the injured Sydney for his proud and pas- 
sionate cousin in their ancestral domain; but we think it 
would have been more in harmony with the tone of high 
courage and independence pervading the book to show the 
young hero and heroine gradually winning competence as the 
reward of their patient, faithful efforts—and returning to the 
Dovecote, as one of Mrs. Hall’s characters says, “‘ Not too far 
gone in luxury to prevent their enjoying comfort "than to 
place them by a stroke of destiny among the grandeurs of 
Ard-Flesk. We have given this slight outline of the story to 
show how skilfully Mrs. Hall has interwoven its human and 
supernatural interest.1 We do no injury to the book by revealing 





MUCROSS ABBEY. 


so much of its structure, since its charm depends in no degree 
on intricacy of plot or melodramatic surprises. In the quaint 
and graphic sketches of Irish character, the humorous or 
pathetic local legends, the infinite variety of fairy life, the fresh, 
bright, vigorous description of natural scenes, lie the attrac- 
tions of “ Midsummer Eve.” As a fairy story it will charm 
the very young, but no age need reject its lessons of faith, 
love, and charity. We cannot resist one brief specimen of 
their gentle wisdom. Queen Nightstar is talking to the Fairy 
Man :— 


‘People are not satisfied to let their fellow-creatures be happy after 
their own fashion ; they want them to be happy after theirs. If the hawk 
said tu the wood-pigeon, ‘ You shall share my prey ; I will divide with you 
the singing lark and the blue titmouse, and you shall fare better than ever 
you did before,’ the wood-pigeon would say, ‘ No, that is not my habit ; I 


| 


| 


cannot live on such cruel fare ; give me the full-eared grain, and the water 
of the pure spring.’”’ 

“ ©True for you, my lady ; everything according to its kind.’” 

‘«* Exactly so; and if our love is to be a benefit, and not a curse, we 
must forget what would make us happy, and study to comprehend what 
will make happy those ye love.’” 

To the artists who have aided Mrs. Hall in producing this 
exquisite gift-book, it has evidently been a labour of love, 
Never have elves been depicted 
more full of perverse frolic, more 
revelling in mischief than those 
whom Kenny Meadows’ pencil 
sends gambolling over every 
page. Never sprites more ten- 
derly and gracefully zerial than 
the creations of Sir Noel Paton, 
We have gleaming lake views 
and forest vistas, ruined abbeys 
and rose-wreathed cottages, by 
F, W. Hulme; noble hounds and 
graceful fawns, by Thomas Land- 
seer. Frederick Goodall gives us 
shrewd studies of Irish peasantry; 
Fairholt elaborate interiors, and 
Elmore romantic groups. These 
abundant and varied illustrations 
have an additional interest as 
recording the earlier style of 
many established popular favour- 
ites, for Mrs. Hall says in her preface :—‘ The story was 
originally published in the Art Journal so far back as the 
year 1847. It was largely indebted to the aid of many 
accomplished artists, some of whom (my valued friend Sir 
Joseph Noel Paton especially) were then but commencing a 
career in which they have since obtained great and honour- 
able renown.” With her concluding sentence we heartily 
concur : “* The book has been long out of print. I trust I do 
not err in believing it will be acceptable to a public that has 
grown into existence since it was written.” 








Karl of the Locket and his Three Wishes. By Davip Murrav 
Smit, Author of “Round the World,” “Classic Tales 
of Old England,” &«. New Edition. With frontispiece 
in colours, and six illustrations. Houlston and Sons, 
65, Paternoster Row. 

“ Karl of the Locket” is a story of German peasant life, 80 
accurate in local colouring that in a prefatory note to this 
edition the author has to negative the repeated conjecture 
that it is a translation. It does not often happen that censure 
undergoes such a magical transmutation into praise. We are 
introduced to the hero when a child, living in a fishermans 
hut, on whose left “the stream that came down the glen from 
the miller’s door gushed into the lake with a sweet sound 
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that never ceased either day or night, throughout all the long 
summer months.” Above it frowned the dark thick forest of 
the Dunkelwald, that nobody ever entered. ‘ Before the hut 
was a belt ol bright green sward, then a strip of yellow sand, 
and then, far in front, the glittering, restless, broad waters of 
the lake.” Karl hears from the fisherman some quaint legends 
of the forest, which stimulate his ardent desire to explore its 
wonders for himself. The boy’s first ramble through the 
Dunkelwald is delightfully described. “ Everything was so 
brightly green here. The grass spread out like a soft green 
carpet, in which his feet sank. ‘The trunks of the trees were 
green, too; and then there was the world of green leaves 
above him, all rustling and whispering as if they were speaking 
the language of the fairies. Looking away through the stems 
of the young trees, Karl fancied the very air was green, as if 
filled with emerald dust.” In the course of his walk Karl 
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encounters a tall stranger, lopping the withered branches, 
who notices the boy with interest, and assures him that 
though Martin Luther has banished witches and wizards from 
the woods, Ae will grant Karl three wishes; one on the 
instant, one when he is older, and the last when become a 
man. Karl, who has been taunted by the miller’s children 
with his ignorance of pies and puddings, consequent on an 
exclusive diet of fish, demands “apple tarts and cream,” and is 
told that he shall find them on the same spot the next day. 
This is rather disingenuous of the stranger, after promising Karl 
the fulfilment of his first wish at once. But the boy is satisfied, 
and runs off to spend the rest of his holiday at the mill. One 








great merit in this book is that the children talk simply and 
naturally, with none of the intolerable precocity too general 
in stories for young people. To illustrate “the vanity of 
human wishes,” Karl has the coveted dainty for supper at the 
mill, and over-indulges in it to such an extent that he never 
cares to taste it again. So when he repairs next day to the 
forest, and finds his new friend (who turns out to be Count 
Ehrenherz), surrounded by a gay company of ladies and 
gentlemen, he makes but a barmecide’s feast on the delicacies 
provided for him. Three years after the woodland picnic 
Karl and the fisherman rescue the Count and some: of his 
friends from drowning in the lake, where his yacht has struck 
upon a sunken rock. As they walk home through the forest, 
Karl sees the castle of Schwarzburg rising against the sky, 
“its rough rocky base looking soft in the distance, and 
seeming tinged with a delicate violet hue. Its strong Gothic 
towers, which in stormy weather seemed to frown to the 
frowning tempest, looked airy and graceful in the sunshine.” 
In his enthusiasm Karl involuntarily cries, “ Ah, that I might 
dwell in the beautiful Schwarzburg all my life!” The Count 
grants the request, and the fisherman’s boy finds himself the 
protégé of a noble house, surrounded by everything luxurious 
and beautiful—only, however, to prove the futility of his 
second wish. Slights from his great protectors, and sneers 
from their dependants, quickly drive Karl back to the hut by 
the lake, which he again leaves, six years after, to become the 
Count’s secretary. His third wish is to win the heart and 
hand of the lovely and high-born child of one of his patron's 


| oldest friends ; but this he voluntarily foregoes, on the ground 


that she is already betrothed to a lover of her own rank, and 


| even though certain of success, he will not induce her to break 
| her promise. 


The moral of the story is summed up when 
Karl says, in declining to attempt to gain Theresa's affection, 
“TI have learned that the chief blessings of life cannot be 
obtained by wishing; they must be earned by every man for 
himself; they must arise naturally out of our own lives, and be 
the fruit of our own labours and merits. I will wish no more 
wishes, and if happiness comes not naturally, as the sunshine 


| and the shower of every day come, then I must be content to 
_ remain unhappy.” 


Here we think the book should have 
concluded. The conventional necessity for a “happy ending” 
weakens all its previous teaching. When Karl has thoroughly 


| learnt his lesson of independence and self-reliance, he proves 


—an expedient sadly used-up by novelists—to be the Count’s 
son ; and after that discovery does not express the slightest 
remorse when his lady-love transfers her allegiance to himself. 
The first part of the book is by far the best; the descriptions 
of country life and of children’s moods and feelings are 
picturesque and fresh; but we protest emphatically against 
alloying them with duels and broken hearts, unhappy loves 
and ill-assorted marriages. At all events, if sentiment must be 
introduced to commend a story to children whose reading has 
been a little more extended, let it be placed on the highest 
ground. Karl is no whit more brave and honest as the 
Count’s heir than as the fisherman’s son, and Theresa finds 
that she prefers him to her betrothed Leopold at an unplea- 
santly convenient season. We give a specimen of one of the 
illustrations. 


Poems by Cuarves Kent. First Collective Edition, London : 
Charlton Tucker. 1871. 


When the Goddess Flora appoints a poet laureate, it will 
certainly be Mr. Charles Kent. The pages of this collected 
edition of his poems absolutely glow with flowers, in as vivid 
and delicate word-painting as ever depicted them. With a 
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hues and perfumes suffuse his poetry. 

The following group of mythological flowers is taken 
from a poem of great stateliness and imaginative beauty, 
in which Mr. Kent vividly groups the more striking and 
poetical creations of mythology, and shows how their lustre, 
feebly illumining the night of the world, wanes before the 
radiawt approach of the Spirit of Truth, “ Aletheia ”—the 
prophetess of Christianity, and herald of the perfect day. 


Flowers of rare loveliness in form and hue 
Impart a varied splendour to the sward, 

From gorgeous dahlia down to modest rue, 
Whate’er the expansions of the germs afford ; 

Creatures transmuted by some power above 

To velvet blossoms fraught with fleshly love. 


The crocus with its bursting cup of gold, 
In name and being all the poet tells : 
The hyacinth, long time a stripling bold, 
Now changed to veinéd stalks and fragile bells ; 
The white narcissus with its lemon eye 
Still gazing on the lake’s lucidity. 


The purple red anemone that bore 

The sanguine hue of dead Adonis’ blood ; 
The gaudy sunflower with its seeded core 

That turns where’er Clytia’s daybeams flood ; 
The pale acanthus lipped with amber tinge, 
That hides a life beneath its curling fringe. 


7 * * *- * * 


There Phyllis, covert in the almond bough, 
Flings her pink foliage to the eddying wind ; 
There Myrrha stands in blasted fragrance now, 
Her life-drops oozing from the rifted rind. 
There Daphne, latent in the laurel spray, 
Prepares the chaplet for the festal day. 


Light waves the linden where, beneath the rind, 
Philyra’s passion pulsates with the sap ; 

Dark lowers the yew that yet with aspect kind 
Doth cherish Smilax in its leafy lap ; 

While Leucothoe, with delight intense, 

I rock’d on branches yielding frankincnse. 


* * * ” . 7 


Mycon, the gladsome but ill-fated swain, 

A scarlet corn-flag in the bramble flaunts ; 
Chaste Lotos, floating in the pool again, 

With water-lily decks the rustic haunts. 
And Cyparissus, where his woes have been, 
Frowns through the'cypress o’er the sylvan scene. 


And in this handful, culled at zandom in anticipation of 
spring, Mr. Kent discerns a purer symbolism, feeling, with 
Longfellow, that while— 


Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God has written in the stars above, 

Yet not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of His love. 


The “religion of the heart,” cheerful and grateful, is evinced, 
but never obtruded, in many of Mr. Kent’s poems. 


Then when April drips 
Dew-rain down like treasures 
On each creamy bloom whose tips 
Blush with floral pleasures, 





Thro’ each sbrub in crowds 
Blossoms show their graces, 
As through Eden’s silver clouds 

- Gleam’d angelic faces. 


7 * . 7” 


Then from meadow grass 
Sprout the pink-rimm’d daisies, 
As if seraphs dumb did pass, 
Speaking Nature’s praises. 


7 * 7 


What though half-conceal’d, 
Symbols of God’s pardon 

Are those splendours of the field, 
Glories of the garden, 


Tokens of His love, 
As are toys to childhood, 
Sprinkled fairest boughs above, 
Scatter’d through the wild-wood. 


Such in tender guise, 
Where gaunt briars entangle, 
Primroses from moss arise, 
Each a yellow spangle. 


Such the fragrant blue, 
Lurking, lo ! serenely, 

Where the violet peeps through 
Umbrage clustered greenly. 


Such the sapphire bells, 
When the zephyr sallies, 

Nodding in the leafy dells, 
Trembling down the valleys. 


But it must not be inferred that Mr. Kent’s success is limited 
to this floral minstrelsy. A single volume rarely contains 
greater variety of theme than this. We have classical legends 
re-set, ballads that ring bravely, home-songs and love-songs 
equally graceful and earnest; and a remarkable series of 
poems called “ Dreamland; or, Poets in their Haunts,” in 
which Mr. Kent places before us figures strongly contrasted as 
Milton and Burns, Shelley and Johnson, surrounding them 
with scenes which they have made hallowed ground, and 
giving his descriptive stanzas harmonies varied to suit their 
themes. In “ Milton at Cripplegate,” the “ backward-flowing 
tide of time ” seems to carry areverberation of Milton’s own 
organ-pealing, 


- - . * ¥. From his lip 

Like balm, the psalmody of Israel’s king 

In Hebrew streaming, floods his soul with joy ; 

As though the solemn warbling bird of night 

Sang peace, while every cadence of its song 

Dropped manna-like its life’s own nutriment. 

And as the nightingale, of russet plumage, sings, 

Alone in darkness sown with stars of God, 

So sings, ’mid shadows deeper than the night, 

Sown, like the night, with visions grand as stars, 

The Philomel of Ages. Clothed in gray 

(His, robe a threadbare homely garb of serge), 

He sits enraptured ’mid the choral clang ; 

Sits breathing music from his mouth and hands : 

Hands outspread as if in benediction, 

Mouth whose gentlest sighs search space through trembling, 

As, thrilled with awe, emotion, grief, and years, 

Love wafts them e’en beyond the porch of heaven ! 

Upturned towards the instrument thus made 

The altar of thy worship, Seer and Bard ! 

With looks celestial as thy song, thy face 

Reflects eve’s sacred radiance. From calm brows 
. The hyacinthine ringlets parting—trailed, 

Like Adam’s, in thy bloom (brown-gilded coils, 

Luxuriant)—scant’ly now, and silvering, droop 

Dishevelled on thy shoulder ; while those eyes, 
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.it might be added, appetizing. 














As—dead, yet living—-light in darkness drowned. 

The fact that many of these poems have attained a third 
edition in their separate existence augurs well for the collected 
yolume, and also shows that the public taste for poetry has 
not ebbed so low as we are sometimes led to believe. 


Mistletoe Grange: a Royal Road to Wrinkles. 
Charlton Tucker. 1871. 
A WHIMSICAL aversion was cherished by Charles Dickens for 


London : 
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self at once surmises, all smoke—a whiff from the chimney 
depositing a black on the nose of one of the girls of the 
period, poor lackadaisical, shoe-tortured, bosom-padded, artifi- 
cial-haired Miss Settlementoe. And so, with a merry laugh in 
the sleeve, ends the girlish narrative of “Mistletoe Grange, or the 
Royal Road to Wrinkles,” a volume we are fain to deposit on 
one particular bookshelf, side by side with Dr. Paris's popular 
work among schoolboys “Philosophy in Sport made Science 
in Earnest,” the two volumes being so far akin that they each 


| of them blend together, with the nicest discrimination, useful 


one of the most thoroughly well-known characters in child | 
literature—Mr. Barlow, of “ Sandford and Merton.” According | 
to Dickens’s comical way of putting it, he was pursued through | 


life by a terror of encountering that portentous individual, | 


that most intolerable expositor of the philosophy of teaching 
by example. Mr. Barlow and his congeners were perpetually 
dogging the footsteps of the great humorist, when they were 
not actually lying in wait for him at the most unlooked-for and 
inconvenient opportunities. Insomuch that his feelings at length 
in regard to Mr. Barlow were only to be compared to those of 
Nicholas Nickleby on the eve of his departure from the delight- 
ful academy of Dotheboy’s Hall, near Greta Bridge, in York- 
shire. He could have found it in his heart with right-down good- 
will, and a bone in his wrist, to have caned the schoolmaster. 


Now while as one may say, in the flow of the narrative of | 


this pleasant little volume, hait instructive, half simply amusing, 
there runs a sort of under-current of Mr. Barlow, a draught 





from it for all that is not one jot the less agreeable, or even, as | 


Title and sub-title are both of them good. “ Mistletoe 
Grange” has a relish of Christmas, and “A Royal Road to 
Wrinkles” the flavour of a joke. 


the epithet by right to Miss Cissy, the girl-heroine of this 
home-life parable. Even Miss Starch, the governess, relaxes 
under the contagious exhilaration of her pun-loving pupil. 
Even the more common-sense George tolerates the effeminate 
fun of his irrepressible little sister. The tale, just as it is here 


told, might very well pass muster as one of the chapters of | 


“Evenings at Home,” if it were interpolated in the next edition 
of that favourite child’s miscellany. Opening the pretty volume, 
we first of all trot off across the meadow with George on Dandy 


instruction and innocent amusement. 
—+ 
THE MAGAZINES, 


Art, Pictorial and Industrial, January, 1871. 
Sampson Low. 

We have already spoken in high terms of the design and 
management of this periodical, and are glad to record its 
progress in beauty and variety. The current number contains 
a fremarkably fine monochrome facsimile of Escosura’s 
picture of “Charles the First in Vandyck’s studio ;” “The 
Palace of King Aetes,” from a drawing by C. R. Conder; 
“Two Old Men’s Heads,” from a drawing by Albert Diirer ; 
“In Black and White,” an exquisite female head, full of soft- 
ness and expression, from a picture by C. S. Lidderdale, in the 
Old Bond Street Gallery; and a rich architectural study of 
“The Prior's Door,” Ely Cathedral. The letterpress is, as 
usual, appropriate, and contains much valuable matter. We 
have pleasure in announcing that we shall be enabled, in an 
early number, to give a specimen of the admirable illustrations 
in Art. 

The Churchman's Shilling Magazine, Part 47, Vol. 8 (Hout- 
STON AND Sons, 65, Paternoster Row) for January, contains 
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at : _ six chapters of the serial story, “ Until Death us do Part,” with 
If we knew the feminine for wag, we should certainly accord | P P y“U hve : 


Dumpling, and upon the crutch being screwed into the saddle, | 


canter round the field with harum-scarum Cissy. Hoof, pastern, 
coronet, cannon, hock, every part of the horse, from the taper- 
ing muzzle to the arching tail, gets riveted in the memory by 
the clinching snap of one of Cissy’s biting little witticisms. 
When we follow the latter immediately afterwards to her geo- 
graphy lesson in the schoolroom, we feel certain how heartily 
she at least would have enjoyed the eccentric atlas published 
some time since in which the different countries were pour- 
trayed as so many grotesque individuals. “Dairy Doings” 
and “Further Farming” are like reminiscences of the “ Swiss 
Family Robinson,” being full of ingenious contrivances, as, for 
example, in the fabrication of a miniature churn, and afterwards, 
through its agency, of a pat of butter. There are but few small 
teaders, we are certain, who would not gladly make one at the 
“Child’s Party” afterwards described, or who would not hang 
over the Fairy Tale that is told at its close as eagerly as the 
charming little one in W. C. T. Dobson’s well-known picture, 
entitled “Fairy Tales.” Another fairy tale is told at the end 
by Cissy’s papa, wickedly poking fun at the tender passion, but 
then the “ower true ” story which is thus related is, as Cissy her- 





an illustration ; an article on our “ Aristocratic Church,” 
which justly laments the non-attendance and indifference of 
the working classes to public worship, and recommends the 
somewhat painful expedient of special Sunday and week-day 
services for the poor—even advising that they should be held 
in chapels of ease or licensed school-rooms, as more attractive 
to poor people than their parish church ; an historical sketch 
of “the Church in Wales,” vindicating its claim to usefulness ; 
a well written plea for “ Amusements,” by the Rev. G. Hunt- 
ington ; “ Plans and Practices pro Ecclesia,” by the Rev. S. 
B. James, which, though somewhat tiresome from diffuseness 
and iteration, contains admirable hints for systematic and 
practical benevolence ; an amusing gossip about Kent by the 
“Peripatetic Philosopher,” and other contributions of interest. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Ir is said that Mr. Boyd's “ Reminiscences,” about to be 
published by Messrs. Longmans, will be extremely rich in novel 
anecdotes relating to the Duke of Wellington. 





Tue books published in 1870 were 5082. Of these, 811 
related to theology, 685 were “juvenile works,” 381 were 
novels and fictions, and 568 were educational or classical. 





Her Majesty has sent a communication to the editor of 
“Lodge’s Peerage,” requesting that a short mark (“) may be 
placed over the second syllable of the name of her daughter, 
the Princess Heléna. 
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Mr. EpMUND OLLIER is engaged on a History of the Franco- 
Prussian War, which will be issued by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, in weekly numbers at 1}¢., and monthly parts at 7d. 
Each number will be profusely illustrated by German, French, 
and English artists. 








As an instance “ how biography is written,” we may mention 
that, although Lord Palmerston’s birthplace was controverted 
in the papers at the time of his death, Sir Henry Bulwer, in 
his lately published “ Life” of that statesman, says not a word 
on the subject, so that it is still a mystery whether he first 
saw the light at Broadlands or in the south-west district of the 
metropolis. 

The new paper issued by Messrs. King & Co. (late Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) Cornhill, entitled Zhe Week's News, is a sort of 
“home edition” of the well-known Overland Mail. 








The Laureate does not let the grass grow under his feet : he 
is busy on a new poem, which, on dit, will see the light in the 
course of the year. -* 

Miss Pearson, who was the leader of the English nurses 
sent out by the Red Cross Society to nurse the sick and 
wounded, and who is now at work in the English Ambulance 
at Orleans, is the reputed author of that clever and amusing 
book, ‘“‘ From Rome to Mentana.” 








Mr. Frost has been elected to the full honours of the Royal 
Academy, Mr. Street coming in second. Mr. Frost was made 
an A.R.A. in 1848. 





The collection of antiquities belonging to the late Professor 
Sir James Young Simpson, Bart., has been presented to the 
Society of Antiquarians of Scotland. 





Mr. W. B. Scott, the able and zealous chief surveyor to the 
parish of St. Pancras, is the real author of the “ Purchase 
clause,” in the Tramway Act, according to which, if ever the 
Government should wish to take in hand the tramways of the 
metropolis, as it has taken in hand the telegraphs, the public 
will be able to do so at cost price, making a probable saving 
of over £100,000 per mile 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


MEssrs. LONGMAN, GREEN AND Co.—£ast and West, edited 
by the Countess Spencer, reprinted from “ Fraser’s Magazine,” 
with an Appendix, 1 vol. crown 8vo. Jerne, a Tale, by W. 
Steuart Trench, author of “ Realities of Irish Life,” 2 vols. post 
8vo. Some Memorials of R. D. Hampden, Bishop of Here- 
Jord ; edited by his Daughter, Henrietta Hampden, 8vo, with 
Portrait. A Memoir of G. E. L. Cotton, D.D., \ate Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, with Selections from his Journals and 
Letters ; edited by Mrs. Cotton, with Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo. A 
Memoir of Daniel Madlise, R.A., by W. Justin O'Driscoll, 
M.R.I.A., Barrister-at-Law, in One Volume, with some Wood- 
cuts of unpublished Sketches drawn by Maclise in letters to 
friends, post 8vo. Zhe Life and Travels of George Whitefield, 
M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain to the Countess 
of Huntingdon, by James Paterson Gladstone, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Memoir of Pope Sixtus the Fifth, by Baron Hiibner, translated 
from the Original in French, with the author’s sanction, by 
Hubert E. H. Jerningham, 2 vols. 8vo. Jenatius Loyola and 


the Early Fesuits, by Stewart Rose, new edition, thoroughly 
revised, with. a portrait of Loyola engraved on steel from an 
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original painting, 1 vol. 8vo. Zhe Reminiscences of Fifty Vears, 
by Mark Boyd, 1 vol. Zhe Playground of Europe, by Leslie 
Stephen,. late President of the Alpine Club, 1 vol. post 8yo, 
with a Frontispiete. Zhe Beginning: /ts When and its How, 
by Mungo Ponton, F.R.S.E., 1 vol. post 8vo, with very 
numerous IIlystrations. Jtscellaneous and Posthumous Works 
of the late Henry Thomas Buckle, edited, with a Biographical 
Notice, by Helen Taylor, 3 vols. 8vo. Jottings During the 
Cruise of H.M.S. Curagoa among the South Sea Islands in 1865, 
by Julius Brenchley, M.A., F.R.G.S., 1 vol. 8vo, with Map and 
Plates. Zhe Sun Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the Planetary 
System, by Richard A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S., Author of 
“ Other Worlds than Ours,” “ Saturn and its System,” &c., with 
Ten Plates (seven Coloured) and 107 Figures engraved on 
Wood, crown 8vo. A Smaller Star Atlas, by the same 
Author; for the use of Schools and Junior Students of 
Astronomy. In Twelve Circular Coloured Maps and two 
index maps; with an introduction showing how the stars may 
be recognized and their motions studied and understood. In. 
tended as a companion to the Rev. T. W. Webb’s “ Celestial 
Objects for Common Telescopes,” 4to. Strange Dwellings, 
being a description of the habitations of animals, abridged 
from ‘“ Homes without Hands,” by J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S, 
&c,, author of “ Bible Animals,” &c., with a new frontispiece 
by J. B. Zwecker, and a selection of the original woodcut 
illustrations from designs by W. F. Keyl and E. Smith, 
crown 8vo. Zhe Public School Latin Grammar, to follow in 
use the Public School Latin Primer ; and edited, with the same 
sanction, by the Editor of the Public School Latin Primer, 
12mo. Zhe Historical Geography of Europe, by Edward A. 
Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, author 
of the “ History of the Norman Conquest of England,” &c., 8vo, 
with numerous maps. A Practical English Dictionary, on the 
plan of the author's Latin Dictionaries, by John ‘T. White, 
D.D., of C. C. C. Oxon, Rector of St. Martin Ludgate, 
London. Aistory of Jsracl, by Heinrich Ewald, Professor of 
the University of Gottingen, translated from the German; 
vol. iii. “he Monarchy to the Death of Solomon, and vol. iv. the 
Monarchy from the Death of Solomon to its final Close. A 
Telegraphic Dictionary of the Enghsh Language, forming a com 
plete code for transmission of telegraphic and postal card mes- 
sages on every subject, adapted to every branch of business, 
and suited for use in any language, by Major Frank Bolton, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E., late Instructor of Army Signalling at the 
School of Engineering, quarto, half-bound. Sunday Occupa- 
tion, a series of questions on Scripture history, by Thomas 
Gribble, author of “ Judged by His Words,” &c., Feap. 8vo. 
English and Scotch Historical Ballads, edited for the use ot 
Schools, with introduction, notes, and glossary, by Arthur 
Milman, uniform with Scott’s “ Marmion,” edited for schools by 
E. E. Morris, M.A., Fcap. 8vo. A History of the Gothic Re- 
vival, an attempt to show how far the taste for Medizval 
Architecture was retained in England during the last two cen- 
turies, and has been re-developed in the present, by Charles 
L. Eastlake, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, in 1 vol., with numerous 
illustrations. Spectrum Analysis in its application to terrestrial 
substances and the physical constitution of the heavenly bodies, 
familiarly explained by Dr. H. Schellen, Director der Real- 
schule I. O. Cologne. ‘Translated from the second German 
edition by Jane and Caroline Lassel ; edited, with notes, by 
William Huggins, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 1 vol. 8vo, with 
coloured plates and other illustrations. Lasures on the 
Principles and Practice of Physic, by Sir Thomas Watson, Batt., 
M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
New edition, 2 vols., 8vo. A System of Logic, and History 
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ical Doctrines, by Dr. Friedrich Ueberweg, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Konigsberg. Translated, 
with notes and appendices, by Thomas M. Lindsay, M.A., 
Shaw Fellow, and Examiner in Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. A Short Essay on Practical Experimental Philo- 
sophy, its Use and Abuse, by the wife of Robert Willis, M.A., 
F.R.S., &c., Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; Authoress of “Science Applied to the Washing of Linen, 
and its Effects upon Health,” crown 8vo. Supplement to Watts's 
Dictionary of Chemistry. (Three years have now elapsed since 
this dictionary was completed, and nine years since the first 
volume was printed ; and during these years large and impor- 
tant additions have been made both to the facts and to the 
theories of chemical science. To present these additions in a 
compendious form it has been thought desirable to publish a 
supplement to the Dictionary, bringing the record of chemical 
discovery down to the end of the year 1869. This supplement 
will form a volume of about goo pages, and is expected to be 
ready early in the year 1871; the author has been fortunate 
in securing the co-operation of several of his former Contri- 
butors, who have kindly consented to furnish additions to their 
articles.) Zhe Prologue to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, for the 
use of candidates preparing for admission into the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich, by Walter McLeod, F.R.G.S., F.C.P., 
Head Master of the Model Schools, Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea, 12mo. Dr. Dobell’s Reports on the Progress of Prac- 
tical and Scientific Medicine, in different parts of the world, 
contributed by numerous and distinguished coadjutors, vol. ii., 
for the year 1870. Diseases of the Kidney, Hamaturia and 
Diabetes, by W. Howship Dickinson, M.D. Cantab., F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children, Assistant-Physician 
toSt. George’s Hospital, 8vo, with illustrations. (This work isthe 
second edition of the author’s volume entitled A4uminuria, partly 
re-written, and with such additions as are sufficient to render it 
a comprehensive treatise on Renal Disease.) Select Method 
in Chemical Analysis and Laboratory Manipulation, by William 
Crookes, F.R.S., &c., editor of “ the Chemical News,” post 8vo. 
A Handbook of Dyeing and Calico Printing, by the same 
author, illustrated with numerous specimens of textile fabrics, 
1vol. 8vo. Desmond, and other Poems, by Sophia F. A. Caul- 
field, author of “ Avenele,” &c., second edition, revised, fcap. 
8vo.  Se/f-instruction in Bookkeeping, a treatise explaining 
simply, and by numerous examples, the principles and practice 
of both single and double entry, adapted to prepare youths for 
commercial life or for public examinations, by the Rev. John 
Hunter, M.A.,12mo. Zhe Practical Moral Lesson Book, embracing 
the principles which, as derived from the teaching of Scripture 
and the writings of the most eminent divines, should regulate 
human conduct, arranged and adapted more especially for the 
use of young persons in schools and families; by the Rev. 
Charles Hole, F.R.G.S., in three sections or divisions; § 1. 
“The Duties Men owe to Themselves ;” Part ii. “ Of Duties 
concerning the Mind, fcap. 8vo. AMetallography, as a Separate 
Science, or the student’s handbook of metals ; designed as an 
elementary work for the use of schools and science classes, and 
consisting of notes on fifty-five metals, their various properties, 
their history, the localities in which they are found, and the 
principal uses to which they are applied, by T. A. Blyth, M.A., 
Assistant Master, Bedford Commercial School, crown 8vo. 


_ Messrs. Rivincron.—E/ements of Religion, Lectures de- 
livered at St. James’s, Piccadilly, in Lent, 1870, by Henry Parry 
Liddon, D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of 
Exegesis in the University of Oxford, crown 8vo. Progressive 
Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse, by C. G. Gepp, B.A., late 
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Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Tonbridge School, small 8vo. Se/f/Renunciation, from the 
French of Frangois Guilloré, edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, 
M.A., Rector of Clewer, crown 8vo. Ancient Hymns, from 
the Roman breviary ; for domestic use every morning and even- 
ing of the week, and on the holy days of the Church, to which 
are added “Original Hymns,” principally of commemoration 
and thanksgiving for Christ’s holy ordinances, by Richard 
Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. New 
edition, small 8vo, 5s. A History of the Holy Eastern Church. 
The Patriarchate of Antioch, to the middle of the fifth century, 
by the Rev. John Mason Neale, D.D., late Warden of Sack- 
ville College, East Grinsted; followed by a history of the 
patriarchs of Antioch, translated from the Greek of Constan- 
tius I., Patriarch of Constantinople ; edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by George Williams, B.D., Vicar of Ringwood, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 8vo. St John Chry- 
sostom’s Liturgy, translated by H. C. Romanoff, author of 
“Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian 
Church,” with illustrations, square crown 8vo. Zhe Sayings of 
the Great Forty Days, between the resurrection and ascension, 
regarded as the outlines of the kingdom of God; in five dis- 
courses, with an examination of Dr. Newman’s theory of de- 
velopments, by George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. 
Fourth edition, uniform with Brighstone Sermons, crown 8vo, 
Demosthenis Orationes Publica, edited by G. H. Heslop, M.A., 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford, 
Head Master of St. Bees ; part iii. De FalsA Legatione, forming a 
new part of “Catena Classicorum,” crown 8vo. Demosthenis 
Orationes Privata, edited by the Rev. Arthur Holmes, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Clare College, Cambridge ; Lecturer 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College ; part i. de Coron, form- 
ing a new part of “Catena Classicorum,” crown 8vo. The Life 
of Justification, a series of lectures delivered in Substance at All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, in Lent, 1870, by the Rev. George 
Body, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misperton, crown 8vo. Daue- 
tionary of Sects, Heresies, and Schools of Thought, by various 
writers ; edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., 
editor of “The Annotated Book of Common Prayer ;” forming 
the second portion of the “Summary of Theology and Ecclesi- 
astical History,” which Messrs. Rivington have in course of 
preparation as a “ Thesaurus Theologicus” for the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England, imperial 8vo. /ements of 
Lucid, arranged with the abbreviations admitted in the Cam- 
bridge Examinations, and with exercises, by J. Hamblin Smith, 
M.A., Gonville and Caius College, and lecturer at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, crown 8vo. Zhe Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible of the Authorized English Version, withthe text revised by 
a collation of its early and other principal editions, the use of 
the italic type made uniform, . the marginal references re- 
modelled, and a critical introduction prefixed, by the Rev. F. 

H. Scrivener, M.A., Rector of St. Gerrans, editor of the Greek 

Testament, Codex Augiensis, &c. ; edited for the Syndics of 
the University Press, crown 4to ; part 1., Genesis to Solomon's 

Song, 155., part ii, Apocrypha and New Testament, 15s., to 

be completed in three parts ; part iii, Prophetical Books, will 

be ready about May, 1871 ; a small number of copies has also 

been printed, on good writing paper, with one column of print 

and wide margin to each page for MS. notes; part i. 205. 

part ii. 20s. England Rendered Impregnable by the practical 

military organization and efficient equipment of her national 

forces ; and her present position, armament, coast defences, 

administration, and future power considered; by H. A. L., 

“ The Old Shekarry,” 8vo. A Key to the Knowledge of Church 

History (Modern), edited by John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In this Number we have adopted a sug- 
gestion repeatedly made to us. It will be 


observed that our ordinary system of pagina- | 
tion does not extend over our Advertisement | 


columns. 


This will greatly improve the appearance 


of our Volumes, as the binder will under-| 


stand that he is not to bind up the Adver- 
tisement pages. 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in ob-| 


taining the. ILLUSTRATED REVIEW, it is 


earnestly requested that the Publishers | 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and | 


furnished with full information. 


Copies cannot be supplied to subscribers 
direct from the office. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return volun- 
tary contributions; nor can he give any 
attention to anonymous communications, 


All Letters, &c., for the Editor, and Books 
Sor review, should be addressed to 


TO OUR READERS. 





The EpitoR expresses regret that the| 
Jast ILLUSTRATED REvIEW should have | 
contained only one Illustration; and assures 
his readers that he was in no way respon- 
oe. the omission of the average number. 
Under the present altered arrangements the 
recurrence of a similar defect will be so 
guarded against as to be impossible, 





Our next Number will contain— 


A MEMOIR AND PORTRAIT OF THE LATE) ~ 


DEAN ALFORD, 
TENNIEL’S CARTOONS, 
UNROMANTIC Excursions. No. I.—| 

RIEVAULX. 

MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 
R. A. TURNER’S “ MEMORIALS OF ST. 

LAWRENCE, JEWRY. 

MARKHAM’'s “ LIFE OF THE GREAT LORD 

FAIRFAX.” 


jview should not 





The [llustrated Review. 


‘| J ONDON FREE AND OPEN| 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 25, NORFOLK 
STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
(Instituted April 25, 1866.) 
President—THE RIGHT HON. EARL NELSON. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishops of 


Bancor, CAPpETOWN, CuicnestTer, Derry and RapHor, 
LicuFieLp, LincoLtn, PerersorouGu, and TENNESSEE, 
and about 300 Peers, M.P.s, Church Dignitaries, and 
County Gentlemen. 

Hon. Treasurer—Octavius L. Hills, Esq., Lancing House, 

Richmond, S. W. 

Yas Union Bank of London, 95, Chancery-lane, 
Lad 
Solicitor and Proctor—George H. Brooks, Esq., Doctors’- 
commons, E.C. t 
Resident Secretary—S. R. Townshend Mayer, Fsq. 
Hon. Local Secretaries :— 
Adesham;: Rev. H. M. Villiers, M.A. 
Bridgewater: Rev. R. J. Croswell. 

Chertsey: M. Shurlock, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
Grasmere: William Fuller, Esq. 
Harrow: Rev. W. D. Bushell, M.A. 
Rugby: Rev. Charles Darnell, M.A. 

S. Alban's: F. J. ee Esq. 

. Rev. J. Slater. 
Southampton : wr Ray Miles, Esq. 
Torquay: Henry F. Fricker, Esq. 
Worthing: Melvill Green, Esq. 

Yeovil; Nelson Kemp, Esq., TLD. 

The efforts of the Association, though primarily directed 
to the Metropolis as being the great centre and example of 
Church work, extend throughout the country. On the 3rd 
of March, 1869, it was resolved that Local Branch Associa- 
tions (with independent action) be formed throughout the 
kingdom as soon as possible. The Annual Reports of the 
Society’s operations, containing lists of Members, Free and 
Open Churches, &c., may be Tad gratuitously on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 


CHARLES WATKINS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
$4, CHANCERY-LANE, 
(Formerly of Parliament Street, late of Charing Cross.) 
CHARLES WATKINS begs leave to call attention to 
his removal to the above address, where, with increased 
facilities, and availing himself of every recent improvement 
in the art, he is enabled to produce pictures in the highest 
style of art at greatly reduced prices. During a period 
extending over fifteen years he has had the honour of receiv- 
ing several sittings from His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and many of the Royal Family, the most distinguished 
members of the Aristocracy, the Legislature, the Bar, 
Physic, and Divinity, and nearly every celebrity in the 
world of Literature, Science, Art, and the Drama. 
CHARLES WATKINS, PHOTOGRAPHER, 
54, CHANCERY-LANE, W.C. 


NOTICE :— Books intended for  re- 
arrive at the office 
later than 


cation. In the case of illustrated works sent 


for review, the Editor will select those speci- | 


men blocks which he may deem most suitable 
for insertion, and will then communicate 
direct with the publishers of the same re- 
specting their transmission. 





THE MOST USEFUL BOOK OF THE DAY. 


ENQUIRE WITHIN UPON EVERYTHING. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


412 fp., crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 


This extremely popular Work has now reached a circulation of upwards of 


FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIES. 





A PRESENTATION EDITION, 
On superior paper, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, is now ready, price 35. 6d. 
London: HOULSTON & SONS, 6s, Paternoster Row. 


#TERNE: a Tale By 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
W. STEvART 


‘TRENCH, Author w= Realities of Irish Life.” ve 
2 Vols, 
post 8vo. 


J. ANCRED, 6s. SYBIL, 6s. CoO. 
NINGSBY, 6s. LOTHAIR, 6s. By the Right 

Hon. B. Disragii, M.P. Each Work complete in a Single 
| Volume. VENETIA, price 6s., on February 28, 


E. AST and WEST. Edited by the 
Countess SPENCER. Reprinted from “ Fraser's 
| Magazine.” With an Appendix. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


VISIT to my DISCONTENTED 
COUSIN. Reprinted, with some Additions, from 
* Fraser's Magazine.” Crown 8vo, price 7s. 


RESENT-DAY THOUGHTS: Memo- 

rials of St. Andrew’s Sundays. By A. K. H. B, 

Author of “‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” Crown 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of G. E. L. COTTON, DD, 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; with Selections from 
his Journals and Letters. Edited by Mrs. Coron, 8vo, 
with Portrait. [Ready 


OME MEMORIALS of R. D. HAMP. 
DEN, Bishop of Hereford. Edited by his Daughter, 
Henrietra HAmpven. 8vo, with Portrait. [Ready 
HE LIFE and TRAVELS of GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD, M.A., of Pembroke College, Ox 

ford, Chaplain to the Countess of Huntingdon. By James 
PATERSON GLEDSTONE. 1 vol. post 8vo. [Nearly ready 





|“T-HE PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. 
| By Lestiz Steruen, late President of the Alpine 
| Club, 1 vol. post 8vo, with a Frontispiece. [/n February. 


“THE PONTIFICATE of POPE PIUS 

the NINTH. Being the Third Edition and Con 
tinuation of “Rome and its Ruler.” By Joun F. Ma- 
|Guire, M.P. for Cork. Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 
| 12s. 6d. 





HE HISTORY of ROME. By Wi- 


| HELM Inne. English Edition, translated and revised 
by the Author. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, price 30s. 

| 

| = . , “or ht alt a . ’ 
HE REMINISCENCES of FIFTY 
YEARS. By Marx Boyp. In One Volume. 

| [Nearly ready. 


ten days previous to publi-| 


HE LIFE of ISAMBARD KINGDOM 

BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. By Isamparp Brunet, 
B.C.L. of Lincoln's Inn, Chancellor of the Diocese of Ely. 
| With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo, pnee 
21s. 


HE SUN: RULER, LIGHT, FIRE, 

and LIFE of the PLANETARY SYSTEM. By 

R. A. Procror, F.R.A.S. With ro Plates (7 coloured) and 
107 Drawings on Wood, Crown 8vo, price 145. 


HE Second Edition of Sir JoHN Lv?- 

pock’s Work on the ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION 

and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 
25 Figures on Wood. 8vo, price 16s. 


TRANGE DWELLINGS: a Descrip 

tion of the Habitations of Animals. Abridged from 

** Homes without Hands.” By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 

F.L.S. Witha Frontispiece by J. B. Zwecker, and a Selec 

tion of the Original Woodcut ‘Illustrations. Crown 8v0, 
price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


M ‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Prac: 
tical, Theoretical, and Historical, of COMMERCE 
and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, New Edition, ¥! 
a Supplement to the Present Date by Hucu G. Reid. 8vo, 
price 63s, The SupPLEMENT separately, price 2s. 64. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO» 





Paternoster Row. 

















The Illustrated Review. 





HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLA- 
VIUS JOSEPHUS, AND HIS HISTORY OF 
THE JEWISH WAR. Translated by the Rev. Ropert 


Trait, LL.D., with Explanatory Introduction and Notes | 


by Isaac Taytor. One Handsome Octavo Volume of 300 
es, with 75 Illustrations on Steel, from Drawings in the 
oly Land. Cloth, extra gilt, 25s.; or in morocco extra, 


bar Whether we consider the superior style of the Transla- 
tion, the excellence of the Notes, the value of the Illustra- 
tions, or the care bestowed on the getting up of the 
Work, this edition of ‘‘ Josephus” must be of great service 
to Biblical and Theological Students of all Classes, while 
others will find it the best available substitute for competent 
scholarship.” —A theneum. 


HE PILGRIM’S STAFF, AND 

CHRISTIAN’S DAILY WALK. Meprrations 
anp PRAYERS FOR EVERY MorNniInG AND EvENING 
is THE YEAR, selected from the Fathers and ap- 
pointed Teachers of the Church of England. By Henry 
SurrH, Esq., of King’s College, London. Two Series, 
crown 8vo, cloth. Each ss. 

“We recommend such a ‘Staff’ to every pilgrim, and 
such a rule for his ‘Daily Walk’ to every Christian.” 
Churchman's Monthly Review. : 

“Fraught with most excellent devotional contemplations 
and prayers.” —Churchman. 

TEXT-BOOK OF POPERY; com- 

prisinc A Brier History or THE Counci. oF 
Trent, AND A Comptere View or RomAN CaTHOLic 
Tugzotocy. Third Edition. 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


The late Dr. Corcestone, Bishop of Llandaff, re- | 


marks :— 

“A work which I can never cease to recommend as alone 
sufficient to instruct a mind desirous of the truth on this 
momentous subject in all its branches. It is a book full of 
learning, and scrupulous in giving authorities for all its 
statements; and yet so written that it may serve as a 
manual even to those who have not had a learned education, 
and may put them in possession of all that is necessary to 
guide their judgment, and to maintain the cause of their 


Church against the Church of Rome, and against those who, | 


though not professed members, are her ambiguous apologists 
and abettors. There is not, I believe, so good a thesaurus 
to be found any where, of all that relates to this subject. It 
is well arranged, accurate in its references and authorities, 
copious in its quotations, and, though earnest and zealous 
for the truth, candid, charitable, and moderate, avoiding all 
that can be deemed the language of party spirit, or prejudice, 
or hostility.” 

HE BOOK OF CHESS: a new and 

comprehensive Guide to all Players of that Intellectual 
Game; with full Instructions in Blindfold Chess. By 
Georce H. Seckirk. With numerous Illustrations. Half- 
bound, marbled edges, 5s. 


“This work is invaluable to the iearner and interesting to | ~ 
the advane ay’ fi ly take its place as : : 
vanced player, and will probab! y take its place as a | rubricated.”—Fohn Bull. 


standard work of its class.” — Western Daily Press. 


HIRTY-THREE YEARS IN TAS- 

t MANIA AND VICTORIA. By G. T. Ltoyp. 
wey Cd Actual Experience of the Author. Interspersed | 
with Historic Jottings, Narratives, and Counsel to Emigrants. | 
With Emigration Map. Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“Its style is animated and full of humour, while the sound 
advice and just conclusions scattered through its pages prove 
the author to be a man whose head and heart are in the right 
place.” —A thence ume, 


ISTORY OF PROGRESS IN GREAT 

BRITAIN. By the Author of ‘‘ Enquire Within.” 
n Two Series. Copiously Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, each 5s. 
The First Series contains Agriculture, Roads, Water Con- 
veyance, Domestic Architecture, Navigation, Geographical | 
Discovery. The Second Series contains Manufactures, | 
Commerce, Religious Liberty, Civil Liberty. | 





“Characterized by clear statement and simple narrative, | 
tasy of comprehension, and very pleasant to read,” — 
ow Citizen. 


HE COMPREHENSIVE TUNE 
BOOK. Epirep sy GAUNTLETT AND KEarns. | 
A vatuasLe CotLecTion oF SACRED Music FoR Cow. | 
GREGATIONAL AND Famity Use, containing Seven Hun- 





dred Original and Standard Psalm and Hymn Tunes, in | Pages, with illustrations, handsomely bound in c 


THREE SHILLING AND SIXPENNY 
GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
. ‘THe Lapy or THE Manor. By Mrs. Sherwood. A Series 
a Collection of | of Tales and Conversations on the Subject of Confirmation, 
for the use of Young Females in the Middle and Higher 
Ranks of Society. Cheaper Edition, ¢ complete in 5 Volumes, 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 3s. 6d. each j 
Karl of the Locket, and his Three Wishes. By David 
M. Smith. With Col. Frontispiece, and 7 page Engravings. 
| ‘Tales of Chivalry and Romance. By the same Author. 
' Conrade Verner ; or, the Hill of Difficulty. By Martha 
£e. 
The Infant Pilgrim’s Progress. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
The Indian Pilgrim's Progress. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
Stories Explanatory of the Church Catechism. By Mrs. 
| Sherwood. 
H 


ROBERT H. BAYNES, M.A., 
} Vicar of St. Michael's and All Angels’, Coventry. 
FENGLISH LyRICs : 
—~ English Poetry of the Present Day. Dedicated to 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester. With Frontispiece by Joun 
Leicuton, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 58. ; or 
morocco antique, 12s. 6d. 
“* A charming collection of lyrical poetry.”— ohn Bull. 
“The material temple is only a fit structure for the shrine 
within.” —Clerical Fournad. 
| ‘*A most welcome and valuable gift.” —Standard. 
| “The collection may be praised both for the sentiment, | 
| chiefly religious, which pervades it, and for its merits of 
execution.” —A theneum. 
“A really valuable collection of some of the purest gems _— 
from our English poets.” — Church and State Riciow, . Monet wt i see 1 . By yy oy 
ir Mora eroism: the Tnals an riumphs of the Great 
| [ YRA ANGLICANA: Hymns and Sa-| and Good. By Mrs. Balfour, 
cred Songs. Forty-eighth Thousand. Cloth antique, Sunbeams for all Seasons: Precepts, Counsels, and Cau 
38. 6d. ; or morocco antique, gs. tions. Edited by Mrs. Balfour. 
“* Its intrinsic merits are very considerable.” —Sfectator. Uphill Work. By Mrs. Balfour. 
“The printer, the paper-maker, and the binder have united | The Women of Scripture. By Mrs. Balfour. 
| their skill to give a finished beauty to the book, which we | Drawing for Young Children. Containing 150 Drawing 
have great pleasure in heartily recommending.” —Literary | Copies and numerous Exercises. 
Churchman. England and its People. By Emily Taylor. 
“The pieces have a more finished tical character than Great Facts: a Description of the most Remarkable In- 
the generality of hymns.”—Clerical Fournad. | ventions of the Present Century. By F. C. Bakewell. 
| “*A more elegant little volume in appearance has not for a That's it; or, Plain ‘Teaching. By the Editor of 
“Enquire Within.” With upwards of 1200 Engravings 
Walks Abroad and Evenings at Home. By the Editor 
of ** Enquire Within.” 
Wise Counsels: a Book for Young Men. By the Rev. 
Thomas Binney. 
Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Covenanters. By 
James Dodds. 
Golden Counsels: Persuasives to a Christian Life. F 
Rev. Canon Melville. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. With 8 Steel Engravings. 
Robinson Crusoe. With 6 full-page Coloured Illustrations, 
Swiss Family Robinson. With 6 full-page Coloured 


| long time issued from the press.” —/ ress. 
UTUMN MEMORIES,AND OTHER | 
VERSES. With Ten Page Illustrations by pone | 
Leicuton, F.S.A., E. F. C. CLrark, and others. Small | 
| 4to, cloth antique, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; morocco antique, gs. 
“Several good and agreeable engravings, from drawings 
by John Leighton and E. F. C. Clark, accompany this 
| graceful volume, and the hymns are the production of a true 
poet. They are charming as compositions, and of deep value 
for the lessons they convey.”—Art Fournal. 
“A very — little book, capitally printed and got up, and | 
with most charming illustrations.” —Zrterary Churchman, | Tcatrati 
“*Mr. Baynes has laid the many Churchmen and Church- | Se hee i Me With 6 full-page Col i Th 
| women to whom the poetical expression of pious thought is le SERERES SRE See 9 ae ae “ 
|a soothing and delightsome spell, under obligation. The | pen f Boyhood. With Col dF aes 1 
| volume is well got up and beautifully illustrated.”—Znglish 9 full oa En a ano oS SS Sey Oe 
THE MANUAL OF FAMILY Stories and Studies of English History. By Mrs. S. (¢ 
. . s ad Hall and Mrs. Foster. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 
1 PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS. | 75 Engravings. o 
With the Collects, anda Collection of Hymns for Household Arabian Nights Entertainments. Family Edition. With 
| Worship. Printed in iarge type, with red rubrics, toned | 6 full-page Coloured I!lustrations. 
paper, cloth antique, 2s. 6d. ; morocco or calf antique, gs. Adventures of Don Quixote. Family Edition. With 4 
“Mr. Baynes appears to have caught the spirit and | full-page Coloured Illustrations, and 60 Wood Engravings. 
| rhythmic character of prayer that will be remembered.” 
| Contemporary Review. . 
“Will doubtless receive a welcome in many households.” 
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HALF-CROWN GIFT BOOKS FOR 
THE YOUNG. 
Tue Mriaic, and Two other Stories for Boys. By Maria 
Ww ‘ly reco : } ily | Edgeworth. 
Ma A ey ar ee © ee The jy gg oot Ge Gant Fon Governess. ‘Two 
Stories for Girls. Maria Edgeworth. 
YMNS ON THE HOLY COMMU- Lazy Lawrence, and Simple Susan. Two Stories for 
NION. By Apa Camaripce, Author of ‘‘ Hymns | Young Persons. By Maria Edgeworth. 
on ‘the Litany,” &c. Small gto, cloth antique, red edges, The Last Shilling ; or, the Selfish Child. By the Rev. P. 
38. 6d., or morocco antique, 10s. 6d. B. Power, M.A. 
“‘ A very superior volume indeed, and many of the pieces Little Henry and his Bearer Boosy. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
deserve high praise.” —Literary Churchman, Charles Lorraine, the Young Soldier. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
“* They exactly express the sound, healthy union of practice Emma and her Nurse. By Mrs. Cameron. 
founded on faith, and of duty associated with love.” —/ ress. Pleasant Rhymes for Little Readers. By Josephine. 
‘*The Hymns are uniformly meritorious, and the subjects A Glance at the Globe and the Worlds around us. By 
chosen are of lasting moment.” —Ox/ford Herald. Jefferys Taylor. 


HE CANTERBURY HYMNAL. A Stray Leaves of a Naturalist. By David Ross. 


~ : A . Lyra Christiana. By the Rev. Robert Montgomery. 3amo, 
Book of Common Praise, adapted to the Services in le < Tales . oes . : 
the Book of Common Prayer. Royal aqmo, cloth, 9d. The Stet of omy tea = Tee in which 
A Superior Edition, on toned paper, cloth, red edges, 18. 6d. | 6 tive, " 
HE SUPPLEMENTAL HYMN-| Christian Love and Loyalty: aTale. By A. L. O. E, 
BOOK. Published under the sanction of the Lord The Elements of Success: a Book for Young Men. 
Bishop of Worcester. x8mo, cloth limp, 4d. Life and its Purposes. A Book for Young Ladies. 
A Superior Edition, on fine paper, cloth, gilt edges, 6d. Favourite Fairy Tales. With 12 full-page Coloured 


> Illustrations. 
BE CHURCH one oan HILL! NG Gilfillan's Martyrs and Heroes of the Scottish Covenant. 


Record. 
“The volume is beautifully printed in large type, and 
“. 


Simpson's Traditions of the Covenanters. 


Vols. I. to VIII. now ready, each omens above 650 
oth antique, 


every variety of Metrical Hymnody. In Vocal Score, with | price 7s. 6d. each. 


Accompaniment. Oblong 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d 
COMPREHENSIVE CHOIR 


“The standard of literary excellence is very good, and the 


type and paper luxurious beyond example.”—Guardian. 


“Doubtless found in the family of every Churchman.”— 


I BOOK, conTAINING UPWARDS oF THREE Hun- | Examiner. 
| 


DRED CHoraL Sacrep Harmony Pieces, consisting of 

» Choruses, Airs, Sanctuses, Chants, Responses, | 
Doxologies, Organ Themes, Symphonies, Interludes, &c., 

&e. Oblong 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d. | 

Astoits intrinsic value, it stands unrivalled, and deserves 

3 oe and support of every lover of music.” —/pswich 





** By far the best of our Shilling monthlies.”—Zagiish 


Churchman, 


“We have been struck with the very excellent character 


of its contents.”—Clerical Fournal. 


“The binding and the type are excellent, and waaay 


enshrine the immense amount of entertaining matter wit 
which its pages teem.” —Yohkn Bull. 





Ned Franks ; or, the Christian's Panoply. By A. L. O. E. 
The Lake of the Woods. By A. L. O. E. 
Sheer off: a Tale. By A. L. O. E. 
The Holiday Keepsake. By William Martin. 
Chimney Corner Stories. By William Martin. 
Adventures of a Sailor Boy, and other Tales of the Sea. 
By William Martin. With many Engravings. 
Tales of Filial Love. 7 | Theodore H. Barrau. 
A Braid of Cords. By A. L. O. E. . 
Adversaria, Ana, and Table Talk. By Alexander Hislop. 


Lists of Houlston and Sons’ Smaller Publi- 
cations may be had upon application. 


LONDON: HOULSTON AND SONS, 65, PATERNOSTER-ROW, E.C. 














The Illustrated Rewew. 
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PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 
An EllustratedD Magazine. 











Ts publication was commenced on the 1st of July, in the belief that an ample field existed for a high-class monthly 
Magazine devoted to Art; and already the result has fulfilled this expectation. “Arr” is produced in a form eminently 
adapted to the drawing-room table. It is handsomely printed on fine paper, in super-royal quarto, and each Number contains 
Four or more Full-page Heliotype Illustrations, being reproductions of Ancient and Modern Pictures, Engravings, Designs, 
Sculpture, and objects of Industrial or Decorative Art. 
Among the Contributors to “ ArT” are Messrs. BLANCHARD JERROLD, CHARLES Burton, J. Corpy JEAFFRESON, W. Cave 
Tuomas, G. W. Reto, Hype Ciarkeé, S. R. TOWNSHEND Mayer, W. R. Ratston, R. pe NANGis, JOHN Fores Ropertson, 
Henry Biackpgurn, G. W. Yapp, JoHN Piccot, Jun., E. OLLieER, G. WHARTON Simpson, &c., &c. 


No. 8, for February, is now ready. 
CONTENTS, 


1. Art-Topics of Immediate Interest : g. Fine Art Exhibitions : 
. Hellenic and Christian Art. The Old Masters at the Royal Academy. 
XI. Is Architecture a Fine Art in England ? The Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 

2. Cromwell: the Bust in the National Portrait Gallery. The New British Institution. 

3. Eastlake on Art. The Society of French Painters. 

4.“A_ Little Bit of Scandal;” the Picture by J. B. to, Art Gossip. 
Burgess. 11. The Wiertz Museum, Brussels. 

5. On the Influence of the Human Form and Race on the | 12. Studies from Nature. No. 3. Foliage of the Horse-Chestnut. 
Beautiful in Art. 13. London Haussmanized. 

6. London Public Buildings of 1870. 14. South Kensington Museum. 

7. Art-Notes from Paris. 15. Musical and Dramatic Art. 





16. Notices of Books. 


HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


8. The Frescoes of the Vatican. 


1. CROMWELL. A Sketch, by W. Cave Thomas, from the Bust | 3. “PHILOSOPHY.” One of the Frescoes of Raffaele in the 
by Pierce, in the National Portrait Gallery. Vatican. From the Engraving by Raphael Morghen. 
2. “A LITTLE BIT OF SCANDAL.” By J. B. Burgess. From the | 4. STUDY FROM NATURE: Foliage of the Horse-Chestnut. 
Picture in the French Gallery, Pall Mall. | 
OPINIONS. OF THE PRESS, 


THE STANDARD. | illustrations, executed in a new process, by which photography is applied to book-work, 


and any one of these is worth the price of the entire number. The process by which 
Art Pictorial and Industrial has reached its fourth number, which is a decided | these aie are attained is called Helhotypy. . . 
improvement upon its ees The “ or my by are "isa qpreioue Serine 
of the original painting, and the interior of the Picture-Gallery at Strawberry Hill is, 
apparently, a most delicate and successful pegne>. We say apparently, for the illus- PUBLIC OPINION. : 
trations in this very handsomely got-up “‘ monthly” are not photographs as they appear, The idea of the projectors of this really beautiful publication is to form a valuable guide 
but engravings. They possess all the clearness and delicacy of photographs, with the and text-book for the supporters of Popular Art in England... . . n the dozen ex- 
rmanency of engravings. This disideratum, which has been so long desired and so quisite illustrations which appear in the numbers for July and August, it will be seen how 
requently attempted, is the result of a new invention. It is called Heliotypy, and the thoroughly the Editor has carried out his promise to present to the reader the finest 
— which is at once simple and scientific, is fully explained in the present number. | subjects within his reach. We wish Art every success, which it could not fail to secure 
“he literary portion of the work is worthy of the illustration, and the new magazine is if merit alone commanded it. 
to 





at once most d and art lovers, and an ornament to a drawing-room ‘ 
table. THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL, 1871. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. Art, the new illustrated magazine of 1870, is so great an advance on every pictorial 
The new illustrated monthly ine entitled Art has attained its fourth number, and | Periodical that has gone before it, through the splendid Heliotype reproductions it is able 
promises well. >= — of w = it is copganet are < varied interest and by com- to include. 
petent writers. subjects treat enerally relate to fine art proper, and in a less 
degree to “‘applied art” or art manufactures. A novel feature is the employment of THE JOHN BULL. 
Heliotypy for producing the illustrations. By this process, which has been brought to The new illustrated magazine, Art Pictorial and Industrial, has completed the first 


perfection by Mr. Ernest Edwards, the product of the camera is rendered available for | half-year of its existence, and the six numbers now before us give good promise of a most 

ordinary printing as rapidly as from a metal plate or stone. The ad thus afforded successful career. Each contains at least four large pictures, most of chem produced by 

for supplying swiftly, and therefore cheaply, facsimile reproductions of works of art are | the new process of Heliotypy, a combination o' Eeocenietl y and of the printing-press, 
too obvious to require comment. A lucid account of the process is furnished by Mr. of which a very interesting account is given in the number for October. They are 

Wharton Simpson, one of our best authorities on photographic manipulation. The present | all of equal merit, but most are excedingly good, and the subjects are, as a rule, we 

number also contains well informed ‘‘Art-Notes” and “Gossip” on current events at | selected. We find among them a very beautiful reproduction of a nameless potrait by 

home and abroad. Vandyck, and a yet more striking Rembrandt, the famous likeness of Berghem, - 
SOUTH LONDON PRESS the Marquis of Westminster's collection. Perhaps even more interesting is t Ax of 

. an unfinished picture by the late John Philip, in the September number, w! sa 

Had Walter Savage Landor lived to see this publication, as well as another which may | Wonderful specimen of the new art; and we must not forget to call attention to two 


fairly be credited with having suggested the title of this, it may be doubted whether he admirable studies of foregrounds from nature, which will r, and indeed deserve # 
would have said of himself— close inspection. These which we have enumerated, though the most important, ar 





“e , ‘ , ” but a selection from the various illustrations which adorn the numbers which have already 
Nature’ I loved, and next to ‘Nature’ Arr. appeared ; nor is the letter-press to be overlooked. . . . Art is a valuable and wae 
The chances are that he, as a scholar and man of taste, would have ranked A+ first. | addition to our illustrated periodical literature. We shall watch its career with no litt 





It is a marvellous production. The number before us contains half-a-dozen superb | interest. 
MONTHLY, PRICE HALF A CROWN. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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